3 a. 
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THE CAST 


of “The Crucible” rehearses. In front, George Dupree listens 


sae 


' 


to Mike Epstein. Bill Cushing and Robert Chaquette look on. 


Play debuts Nov. 8 


— Mary Baum photo. 


It’s ‘Crucible’ Time 


by Deborah Krantz 

Mark the weekends of Nov. 8, 9 and 15, 
16 on your social calendar. Those are the 
dates that the NECC drama department, 
under the direction of Theater Coor- 
dinator Susan Sanders, will present ‘“‘The 
Crucible.’’ The drama, written by Arthur 
Miller, has as its setting the Salem- 
Danvers area and as the focus of its ac- 
tion the witchcraft hysteria and trials 
that took place in the 17th century. 

The performance is at the Top Notch 
Theater, third floor, liberal arts building. 
Tickets at $1 for students and $2 for 
others will be available only at the door. 

There will be a special performance for 
area high school students Nov. 13 at 10 
a.m.inthe gym. + 

A period drama, the play is about the 
marriage of John and Elizabeth Proctor, 
a Puritan couple, and their seductive 
household helper, Abigail Williams. John 

has been tempted by Abigail and is try- 
ing to deal with his guilt feelings. 
Girls say they’re bewitched 

Meanwhile, Abigail and a group of 
village girls, including the minister’s 
daughter, have been caught dancing nak- 
ed in the forest. To cover up their wrong- 
doing, they point the finger of blame at 
Tituba, the black slave, saying she is a 
conjurer and they were under her spell. 

Seeing the power of this accusation and 
hoping to snag John Proctor for herself, 
Abigail decides to accuse Elizabeth Proc- 
tor of being a witch. She convinces the 
other girls to go along with her plan. 

Accusations result in more accusations, 
and reasonable men and women are 


News Summary 


caught up in a vicious circle of unreason 
and distrust. 

Director Sanders says, ‘“There are some 
who choose to see this as a Halloween 
type of play and that the witches are real. 
I don’t. The girls did something wrong 
and they are just trying to cover up their 
guilt,” 


‘A period drama, the play is 
about the marriage of John and 
Elizabeth Proctor, a Puritan 
couple, and their seductive 
household helper, Abigail 
Williams.’ 


In writing the play, Miller is reputed to 


have been trying to call attention to the 


effect that rampant suspicion and unwar- ’ 


ranted accusation can have on the lives 
of individuals so accused. He is said to 
have been pointing out a parallel between 
the witch hunts of America’s past and the 
Communist hunts which were ruining the 
lives of many American citizens who, in 
the 1950s, were named as ‘‘Reds” by 
Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin 
during his congressional investigation in- 
to Communism in this country. 

How you choose to interpret the play 
will be your choice — but DO see it. The 
price is right and the play is top-notch 
drama. 

President John R. Dimitry will host a 
theatre party for the college community 
Nov. 16 at 8 p.m. for'a special perfor- 


Essex student 


mance. A reception will follow the show. 
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Dauphinee reinstated, 
gets $50,000 back pay 


by Jim Barr 

A NECC professional staff employee 
was granted reinstatement with back pay 
after being dismissed two years ago for 
what Labor Relations Commission of- 
ficials cited as ‘‘union discrimination.” 

The decision came Oct. 25, 19 months 
after the conclusion of the trial which in- 
volved the NECC administration and 
Richard Dauphinee, hired in July 1980 as 
assistant director of admissions and 
financial aid. Dauphinee was given notice 
of termination Feb. 15, 1983, during a 
dispute over evening working hours. 

Dauphinee was working one or two 
nights a week, counseling students at the 
college, when he was asked by the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts in Boston to teach 
two English courses at night. 

In an interview, Dauphinee com- 


. mented,.‘‘It was.my-impression, that if I, 


or any. other staff member wanted to seek 
outside employment, I had the right to 
do so. My contract stated that night work 
could only be arranged through a mutual 
consent agreement with my superiors — 
Beth Cole, director of admissions, and 
Dick Pastor, director of financial aid.” 
Had every right 

The dispute arose in August of 1982 
when Dauphinee met with Cole and 
Pastor to work out the agreement, and to 
inform them of his job offer from the 
University of Massachusetts, Boston. He 
said that his superiors told him they had 
every right to mandate his night 
schedule, without any consent or 
consultation. 

Dauphinee, at this time, consulted his 
union as to exactly what his contract 
rights were. ‘‘Although my union was 
called upon, I had not filed any official 
grievances during this time,” he said. 

Dauphinee met with the administration 
and union officials, Nov. 29, to clarify con- 
tract language. The same day, Cole, 
Pastor, Dean of Students Norman Lan- 
dry, and Director of Personnel Stephen 
Fabbrucci met to discuss terminating 
him. 

The recommendation to fire Dauphinee 
was next sent to President John R. 


discovered the 


Dimitry, who approved it for presentation 
to the Board of Trustees. After the ap- 
proval was granted by the board, a notice 
of dismissal was consequently sent to 
Dauphinee, to go in effect at the end of 
his contract in August 1983. 
Obligation to hear facts 

Union President Joe Rizzo accused 
Dimitry and the board of never hearing 
the case or reviewing the reasons for ter- 
mination. “‘Both the President and the 
board are under some obligation to hear 
the facts of a case before making such 
serious decisions. as firing someone,” he 
stated. 

Dauphinee filed an official grievance in 
March 1983, stating that he felt that 
union discrimination had been committed 
against him. His union made a request to 
the Massachusetts Teachers Association 


<-to: bring the case to the Labor Relations ~~ 


Commission in Boston for a probable 
cause hearing. 

The commission ruled in favor of 
Dauphinee, and set up a trial to judge 
whether or not the case was, in fact, one 
of discrimination against Dauphinee as a 
union member. 

Both sides, (the NECC administration 
and Dauphinee), presented the issue from 
October 1983 to March 1984, with the 
final ruling coming only recently. 

Back pay an estimated $50,000 

Dauphinee is now entitled to be 
reinstated in his old position, or a similar 
one, and back pay of an estimated 
$50,000, along with interest, for time lost 
at NECC. He stated, “I don’t know ex- 
actly what is available. Also, I wouldn’t 
want to bump another union member, or 
sacrifice some employee when [ return.” 

Rizzo commented, “If Dimitry and the 
board had done their job in the first place, 
they would never have been subject to 
this kind of liability. Dauphinee had a 
legitimate gripe, and exercised his union 
rights.” r 

President Dimitry offered no comment 
on the issue. 

Personal, professional triumph ___ 

Dauphinee had this to say im oa 

Continued on page 2 
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Voice of the 60’s pr. Ben- 
jamin Spock says the world is going to 
hell and will be destroyed unless parents 
educate their children about the evil of 
nuclear war. (page 3) 


What do computers ana 
birdwatching have in common? More 
than you might imagine. A Northern 


_ through the Orient. 


connections and wrote a book about 
them. (page 5) 


A new era began at WRAZ with 
the arrival of Louis Yarid. The general 
manager of the campus radio station 
brings warmth and humor to the job 
and, in the process, has given direction 
to a staff once deeply divided about the 
station’s future. (page 6) 


World traveler George Bailey, 
English department chairman, gave 
Life-Long Learners a taste of the Far 
East with a talk about his wanderings 
(page 11) 


The Observer takes a trip to historic 
Salem, Mass., scene of the infamous 
witch trials of the seventeenth century, 
looking for answers. (page 14) 


Who is your favorite teacher 
and why? Eight Northern Essex 
students tell all in this week’s Feedback. 

(page 17) 


Forced to leave his hometown 
and separated from his family — 
Northern Essex student King Chau 
describes life under the brutal regime of 
Cambodia’s Pol Pot and how he escaped 


it. (page 16) 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
— File photo. 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Along with a recent evaluation that 
President John R. Dimitry hopes will be 
beneficial to the students at NECC, there 
are also many programs already ‘‘in the 
works” that many are not aware of. 

An evaluation team from the New 
England Association of Schools and Col- 
leges conducted a five-year interim visit 
at NECC Oct. 20-22. Thev addressed 
items identified in 1980 at which time a 
10-year accreditation by the association 
was received. The team consisted of three 
representatives from the association and 
one from the Board of Regents. 


Senate meet 


by Diana Deaven 

The student senate meets regularly 
Wednesdays at noon at the conference 
room off the tiled lounge, student center. 
Meetings are open to those interested. 

Recent discussions have centered on 
how to address campus needs and en- 
courage student involvement in the 
government. 

The group is considering the purchase 
of visual fire alarms for the hearing- 
impaired students at Northern Essex. 
Tom Ellis, senate member who is hearing 
impaired, said it would be one of the best 
things that could be done to insure the 
deaf’s safety. 

The group plans to have a series of 
luncheons with President John R. 
Dimitry and Dean of Students Normar 

- Landry to exchange ideas. 

Under consideration is the establish- 
ment of a senate office for increased effi- 
ciency and visibility of student represen- 
tatives. Also the senate is reviewing pro- 
cedures of allocating funds for clubs and 
other organizations. 

There has been consideration of a re- 
quest of the Public Interest Research 
Group, (PIRG) to raise funds on campus. 
The senate is investigating the group and 
a committee will report Nov. 7. 

Student senate officers are Michael 


From the president’s office 


Many programs in the works 


The visit was very successful according 
to President Dimitry. He is anxious to 
view the final written report to be sent 
in approximately 10 weeks. 


President Dimitry is very interested in - 


this report because he feels, ‘‘Every in- 
stitution can be improved.” Dimitry ask- 
ed the team to make suggestions and 
criticisms towards internal analysis so 
that NECC can build upon its recommen- 
dations for maximum growth. 

Dental equipment to aid program 

Whittier Vocational Technical High 


- School has agreed to loan NECC 


thousands of dollars worth of dental 
equipment to be used in the dental assis- 
tant program at the Lawrence campus. 
This loan became available when Whittier 
cancelled their dental program earlier this 


year. Child care for LEEP 

A grant has been approved for child 
care to be available for students of the 
Lawrence Educational Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP). The program is available for 
children 3-12 from 5:30-9:30 p.m. while 
their parent(s) attend classes. 

This program is almost like enrolling 
whole families in Head Start (after hours). 
“This has become a positive reinforce- 
ment for both the children and the 
parents,” Dimitry said. 


ings open 


Gugger, president; Gail Couture, vice- 
president; Kim Burns, secretary, and 
Karin Frank, treasurer. Other members 
are Laurie Colbert, Colleen Dumont, Tom 
Ellis, Lisa Higgins, Linda Houle-Briggs, 
Donna Nolan, Richard Quinn, Mark 
Saracusa, Louis Schleier, Michael Walsh, 
and Ed Webb. 


Students may get 
regent voting seat 


The Massachusetts Senate has approved 
legislation to give students a voting seat 
on the Board of Regents of Higher Educa- 
tion. It is expected Gov. Dukakis will 
approve the measure. 


The bill would add a seat to the board 
which oversees the state’s 28 public col- 
leges and universities with 120,000 
students. Another provision recognizes 
student government associations as of- 
ficial representatives of students. 

If the bill becomes law, candidates for 
the student regent’s position will be 
nominated by students at community col- 
leges, state colleges and state universities 
on a rotating basis and appointed by the 
governor for one-year terms. 


College hosts hearing on transportation 


Northern Essex Community College 
will host the fifth in a series of seven 
public hearings by the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Accessible Transportation Fri- 
day, Nov. 8, from noon to 3 p.m. in the 
library conference area. 

Persons with disabilities and senior 
citizens who are concerned about access 


to public transportation are invited to 
share their concerns at the hearing. Per- 
sonal care attendants and sign language 
interpreters will be present. 

Those who need assistance with 
transportation to the hearing or who have 
questions may call the Commission at 
1-800-322-2020. 


Dauphinee reinstated 


Continued from page one 
generalized response to the situation: 

“The decision handed down by the 
Massachusetts State Labor Relations 
Commission is both a personal and pro- 
fessional triumph for me. Were it not for 
the fact that NECC possesses a dedicated 
core of high-caliber, hard-working local 
union officials (John Guarino, Jim 
Bradley, and Joe Rizzo in particular), my 
plight would never have reached the light 
of day. 

“‘My heartfelt thanks are extended to 
these gentlemen, as well as my attorneys 
Lee Weissinger and Jack Carpenter of the 
Massachusetts Teacher’s Association; 
Dennis Fitzgerald, Massachusetts Com- 
munity College Council grievance officer; 
MCCC President Jim Rice; and those col- 
leagues and friends at NECC (ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and students) who 
steadfastly supported me in my efforts 


and endeavors over the last two years.” 

During Dauphinee’s absence, he served 
at University of Massachusetts, Boston, 
as part-time English professor from 
September 1983 to September 1984, when 
he was hired to be, and is currently, the 
office manager and grievance officer for 
the faculty/staff union there. 

Dauphinee has a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston, 
and a master’s degree from Georgetown 
University. He has earned 12-15 hours of 
post graduate credit at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

His work before coming to. NECC in 
1980 included acting as coordinator of 
student activities and fine arts and drama 
at North Shore Community College, 
Beverly, for one year and as professor of 


English and drama at St. John’s College ~ - 


High School, Washington, D.C., for four 
years. 


‘We are the only public col- 
lege in the Commonwealth that 
has 100 percent access, 
Dimitry said, ‘giving us more 
disabled students than any 
other institution in Mass- 
achusetts.’ 


Guidance for high school students 

The nursing department faculty has 
begun a pilot program which is designed 
to bring guidance to minority and disad- 
vantaged high school students. 

Working on the high school level, the 
faculty is encouraging teachers to proper- 
ly guide students into the appropriate 
course selection and offer the encourage- 
ment students need to pursue a career 
that they may not have felt would be 
available to them. 

If this program is successful, it will be 
expanded to math, science and engineer- 
ing careers. 

Public hearing for the disabled 

A public hearing on transportation for 
persons with disabilities and -senior 
citizens is set for the library conference 
area of NECC on Friday, Nov. 8 from 12-3 


p.m 


" Technical program fills void 


ALLEN FELISBERTO, Registrar 


In order to fill a void in the job market, 
a printed circuit technology certificate 
program and an extension center of the 
American Banking Institute have been 
created. 

Courses are designed for employees, 
both on and off carmpus, so workers may 
be full-time employees and part-time 
students. This is done in direct coopera- 
tion with the employer who also sponsors 
many of the instructors. 

Because NECC is 100 percent han- 
dicapped accessible, the college was 
chosen as a site for this conference. 

“We are the only public college in the 
Commonwealth that has 100 percent ac- 
cess,” Dimitry said, “giving us more 
disabled students than any other institu- 
tion in Massachusetts.” 

President’s concern 

The present trends show that the 
number of high school graduates is on the 
decline. President Dimitry sees this as a 
problem for the next nine years because 
recent high school graduates are more apt 
to enroll in day programs. 


Dimitry isn’t too concerned with the 
evening school because it operates 
similarly to a private college, the bulk Of 
revenue being tuition. Trends for the 
evening school continue to show an in- 
crease in enrollment. 


— File photo. 


All College Day Dec. 3 


All College Day is set for Dec. 3. At this 
time, students must confirm their 
schedules for courses for the spring 
semester. 

Presently the advising process is under- 
way. Students are to meet with their ad- 
visers to examine their transcripts, cur- 
rent schedules, and requirements for 
graduation. They are then to decide which 
courses to sign up for. The advising and 
pre-registration process must be complete 
before Dec. 3. 

At the advising session, students will 
fill out registration forms, and take copies 
to the registrar’s office for an appoint- 
ment for confirming the schedule. 


Registration materials including 
master. schedules of classes, calendars 
and college catalogs are available at the 
registrar’s office, B218. 

At All College Day, students will report 
to the student center game room and ob- 
tain a copy of their spring schedule. 
Schedules not confirmed will be 
cancelled. 

Faculty advisers will be at their offices 
at 9-10, 11-2, and 1-2 to facilitate refer- 
rals and advising of late registering 
students. 

Students do not have to pay any tui- 
tion or fees until early January when bill- 
ing is done. 


Registrar's staff gets into the spirit of the season: ‘Dees Micus, Nencas Sabin, Stiecta 


Smith, Iline Sirois, Kathy Borruso and Debbie Twomey. 


Fred Samia photo. 
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Landry’s goal — the best of 


by Susan Eggleston 

Norman J. Landry came to Northern 
Essex in 1962, the second year of the 
school’s existence. One of the first of the 
full-time faculty, he taught mathematics. 

Today he is the dean of student services 
with broad responsibilities. He oversees 
admissions, the registrar, financial aid, 
and special services which include the of- 
fice for students with disabilities, counsel- 
ing, student activities, health services, 
placement and computer services. 


Very few deans of students are involv- 
ed with computer services, but because 
of Landry’s background in math at 
Rutgers University and Bridgewater 
State College, he has the expertise. 


Misses teaching 

Landry thoroughly enjoys his job 
though he does miss teaching because of 
the direct contact he used to have with 
40-50 students during the course of the 
day. As administrator, he’s in contact 
with 40 to 50 daily memos, and he says 
in this position you don’t see the im- 
mediate results you do in the classroom 
environment. 

For awhile, he did both teaching and ad- 
ministrative work and found that to be 
the most exasperating thing he’s ever 
tried. Both positions demand 24 hours of 
concentration and the two jobs conflicted 
with each other. It was a relief when he 
made a choice between the two. 

His opinion is that Northern Essex is 
one of the best community colleges in the 
world because its strengths are in the 
right direction, given the resources that 
it has. He thinks the school does an ex- 
cellent job choosing what to do with its 
available funds to provide appropriate 
services. ‘“‘Northern Essex’s priority is 
service which is especially implemented 


in the classroom,” he says, adding, ‘‘our 
teachers have a reputation for caring 
about students on an individual basis. 


It’s a major difference 


Something the alumni remark about 
when they go on to other schools is that 
the sense of caring, so prevalent at 
NECC, is missing. It’s a major difference. 
Landry says that the school tries to main- 
tain its caring attitude throughout all of 
its services and he is personally concern- 
ed about having the students treated 
well. 


Currently, services are being provided 
for about 9,000 students, day and even- 
ing divisions. Included are the college ex- 
tension centers in Lawrence, West An- 
dover, Dracut and Newburyport. The 
largest of these is the Greater Lawrence 
Regional Vocational Technical High 
School, West Andover, with 1,000 
students in both the day and evening 
divisions. - 

The next largest extension is the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject where 800 students have been served. 
Most of these students here are Hispanic 
and are given the opportunity to learn 
English. It’s anticipated that these 
students will enter into college programs 
once they have been able to grasp the 
English language. 

Landry says that we are in a very com- 
petitive environment for delivering higher 
education services. In education it’s 
called being client or student centered. 
Students are customers and it’s 
necessary to adopt a marketing point of 
view and that means service. 

If only Landry had the capital, he’d 
make substantial improvements. To 
begin with, he’d add six counselors to the 
staff to help in personal, career and 


eS = fy one 
DEAN OF STUDENT SERVICES Norman 
Landry. — Fred Samia photo. 


transfer counseling. He would continue 
having the teachers from the department 
of behavioral science, about ten in 
number, who volunteer to do personal 
counseling on an appointment basis. 
He thinks this is a very good program 
in that it allows teachers the opportuni- 
ty of becoming involved with students 
outside the classroom. The cooperation of 
the faculty volunteers joining hands with 
the department of counseling has set a 
commendable model example. In fact 
Landry says many other community col- 
leges are imitating this format. Other 
staff increases are needed in the areas of 
admissions and financial aid as well as the 
clerical support system. It’s often a 
member of the clerical staff who gives the 
students their first impression and they 
all have too much to do. There is a definite 
need in the student center where student 
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services 


services has only one full-time state ap- 
propriated clerical position. 

The price tag — a million dollars 

If he could bring in a much larger com- 
puter such as the Data General 
MV-10000, Landry would be able to ex- 
pedite the administrative applications. 
He’d like to build a distributive network 
of office generation word processing in 
about half a dozen locations including the 
division chairperson’s offices to provide 
services to the academic area of word 


_ processing. 


If he could, he’d also acquire a large 
digital machine such as the VAX machine 
to beef up the school’s instructional 
capabilities. The college is currently in 
possession of a medium-sized Data 
General machine. 

Last on his list of wishes would be 
revamping the Wang system. A Wang 
VS100 would provide about 60 word pro- 
cessing terminals to teach word process- 
ing to business division students. The 
sum total of these acquisitions would 
come with a price tag of a million dollars, 
and would make Landry very happy. 

Landry and his family enjoy biking, 
hiking and climbing during the winter 
months. He and his wife have three 
daughters and a son. 

A special time each morning is spent 
with his wife, Rose-Elaine, who has been 
his running partner everyday at 5 a.m. for 
the past seven years. They have been ac- 
tive participants in marriage encounter 
and in the past, have organized groups in 
the Greater Lawrence and Haverhill 
areas. In his personal time he enjoys sail- 
ing, playing chess and reading works by 
his favorite mystery authors Robert 
Parker and Stephen King. One day, he’d 
like to build an energy efficient home — 
possibly on the Cape where some of his 
relatives reside. 


Dr. Spock says no grades, no spanking 


by Deborah Krantz 

“The world is going to hell,’”’ he ex- 
horted, the gravelly voice of the oc- 
togenarian commanding the attention of 
his audience. Parents should “bring up 
their children not simply to fulfill 
themselves, but with the idea that peo- 
ple are in the world to help solve serious 
problems in the neighborhood, communi- 
ty and the world.”’ 

So spoke Dr. Benjamin Spock, well 
known author of “Baby and Child Care,” 
and nuclear disarmament activist, to a 
near capacity crowd Saturday, Oct. 19 at 
the chapel of Phillips Academy-Andover. 


‘The violence of American 
society is seen daily, in reality 
and on television...’ 

Dr. Benjamin Spock 


Presented by the North Andover Peo- 
ple for Peace, Spock, a 1919 graduate of 
the academy, spoke on ‘‘Educating for 
Peace in a Nuclear Age.”’ He emphasized 
that the stress placed upon today’s child 
by parents, the schools and television is 
responsible for the lack of concern for 
others and the rise in the teen suicide rate 
evident among modern youth. 

Society is competitive 

Our society is ‘‘fiercely competitive and 
intensely materialistic,” Spock said. ‘We 
are not raising our children to serve the 
nation and each other as is done in other 
countries.’’ The violence of American 
society seen daily, in reality and on televi- 
sion, coupled with a lack of a belief in 
anything “bigger than themselves,” is 
causing children to be slowly de- 
sensitized, Spock said. “‘We are all being 
moved in a brutalized direction.” 

Spock commented that modern socie- 
ty is strongly lacking in three areas that 
used to comfort families in stress. Trust 
in religion, the security of the extended 
family and a close sense of belonging to 
the “community” in the past were the 
cornerstones of American life and the 
bases of the emotional health of 
America’s children. 


Dr. Benjamin Spock speaks at Philips Academy. 


The lacks, combined with the stresses 
of divorce, step-families, assembly-line 
non-creative jobs and the constant threat 
of nuclear annihilation are detrimental to 


American children today he said. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


phasizing it. 

Grades in school label kids as ‘“‘dumb” 
or “bright,”’ both ultimately harmful to 
the child, Spock claimed. “Grades imply 
that every child jumps over the same hur- 


errr eee 
‘Sandlot games are healthier than little league sports.’ 


Dr. Spock 
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Advocates no grades, no spanking 

For our children to grow up to be social- 
ly responsible adults, Spock advised some 
changes in the way they are treated in the 
home and at school. We should “play 


_down competitiveness” instead of em- 


_ dle at the same time of life in the same 


subject,’’ he said. 

Believing that kids need constant 
guidance, not threats, Spock also spoke 
out against physical punishment. 
“Children should be disciplined like a boss 


disciplines adults on the job, by explain- 
ing how they can perform better and giv- 
ing supportive guidance, not by hauling 
off and whacking them one,’’ he said. 
At the admitted risk of being labled 
“un-American,’’ Spock then took on 
adult-organized sports for children, from 
little league through college leagues, call- 
ing them “poisonous to children’ and 
saying that sandlot games are healthier 
for children and build better self-image 


‘and leadership qualities. 


Parents invite world destruction 

Regarding what he thinks to be the 
greatest of all stress for children, the 
threat of nuclear war, Spock urged 
parents to talk to their children and help 
them confront their fears. The best thing 
a parent can do for the child is to become 
active in the disarmament movement, 
Spock told the audience. By not getting 
involved adults are “‘inviting the destruc- 
tion of the world.” ; 

He urged parents to vote with respon- 
sibility, commenting on the irony of the 
fact that although polls show 70 percent 
of Americans favor a nuclear freeze, we 
overwhelmingly re-elected a president 
who ‘“‘believes with a passion that the 
arms race must be escalated.”’ 

In addition to informed voting, Spock 
encouraged parents to become active in 
disarmament by lobbying at the local 
level and writing frequent letters to the 
editor and to politicians. 


Civil disobedience encouraged 

Spock, who has been arrested for his ac- 
tivism for disarmament, praised the effec- 
tiveness of civil disobedience. He quelled 
the nervous giggling of the mostly 
conservative-appearing audience by say- 
ing that “the only bad part is the moment 
when the cops come forward and you 
wonder what your mother will think.” 

Most important to Spock is the feeling 
of comfort a child has when his parents 
are actively involved in the nuclear freeze 
movement. He quoted one child who, 
when talking with a friend about the 
threat of nuclear war, said that he wasn’t 
afraid of nuclear annihilation because, he 
said, ‘‘my parents are taking care of 
that.” 


Campus news 


Sign dance — texture of motion 


Dancers electrify audience 


by Bill Copeland 

The Body Language Dancers, directed 
by Maureen Leombruno-Boudrow, per- 
formed an exciting show for a capacity 
crowd at the college physical education 
building Saturday, Oct. 26. 

The production, sponsored by the office 
for students with disabilities, the 
Gallaudet College Regional Center and 
the division of humanities, offered a com- 
bination of dance and sign language. 


Sign dance adds creatively to the tex- 
ture of movement, truly a new and 
enjoyable dimension of dance — for the 
hearing as well as the hearing-impaired. 


Energy sets pace 

The company made a dynamic opening 
with “Do Ya Wanna...?”’ a number com- 
prised of fabulous isolations and dazzling 
steps. Punctuated by tremendous lifts 
and turns, the energy set a pace that 
would shine through the performance. 

“Why Don’t Cha...” was an exciting 
duo executed in modern funky jazz style 
with hand lift turns and mirrored 
movements. 

“Trickle, Trickle” highlighted the com- 
pany’s creativity with a fusion of modern 
jazz and 40s swing. The piece had a touch 
of light humor as the dancers narrated a 
quaint love theme to the music. 

In “‘Dangerous,” the isolation techni- 
que worked best. The number was chic 
and sassy as each dance went in and out 
of formation to do a tight solo spot. Great 
kicks and a slow-motion finish electrified 
the number. 

Surrealistic number 
features whole company 

“Dead or Alive,” a sophisticated and 
wild number, commenced with the whole 
company in a body pyramid that went in- 
to face-off pairing routines and a complex 
interchange of dancers. Street-gang clad, 


the troop in this number created a menac- 
ing force with hints of violence — intense 
and surrealistic, the number represented 
dark forces inside each of us. 

“The Audition” was a brilliant and 
humorous rendition from “Chorus Line.” 
The signing worked well in this piece to 
show the frustration of auditioning on 
Broadway. The company displayed its 
versatility as the audition director called 
for different styles. With some theatrics, 
the piece showed the lengths to which 
many performers go to get a part, not to 
mention the fastidiousness of the direc- 
tor with an eye for the best. 

“They Only Come Out at Night’ was 
an impressive duo with a variety of hand 
lifts, dips and turns. The highlight of the 
evening came during this number when 
the dancer executed a full length 
backward split — guided by her partner, 
an incredible move which made the au- 
dience gasp. 

Soulful numbers enhanced by signing 


“Bridge Over Troubled Water” and 
“Operator” were very soulful numbers 
with excellent formation dance and adroit 
jazzy front end and center work by the 
lead signer. The signing added to the tex- 
ture of these pieces. 

The grand finale was ‘‘Rockit’’ which 
included the company dancing as an en- 
tity in a body pyramid, a spectacular solo 
spot by Reuben Pharms and a line forma- 
tion routine in which each dancer con- 
tributed to a domino effect. 

Throughout the evening, the dancers 
were charged with incredible energy and 
each one was a true professional. The 
company had the double discipline with 
signing the lyrics as well as dancing them 
and neither was wanting. Their strongest 
points were isolations and lifts. 

The whole company and numbers and 


Mystic paper beasts delight 


by Bill Copeland 

Back for the fourth year by popular de- 
mand, the internationally acclaimed 
Mystic Paper Beasts, a professional 
masked theatre company from Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, performed Friday, 
Oct. 25 at the student center. 

Using a variety of hand puppets, 
masks, costumes and props, Daniel and 
Melisande Potter delighted the audience 
in a show designed for the whole family. 

They brought children on stage, 
dressed them up and involved them in 
some of the action. The whole perfor- 
mance was well-paced for children’s atten- 
tion — the kids were captivated. 

“The Zeus Story,” a piece about the 
ruler of the Greek gods, and the clever 
wiles of his jealous wife Hera, was 
featured. The number was danced, sung, 
and accompanied by live music by the ac- 
tors on a variety of instruments including 
the accordion. 

In “The Aviary,” the actors trans- 
formed into dazzling birds in simple skits. 
The comic vignettes included one of a 
turkey, an egg laying chicken, and a 


French mating bird playing hard to get. 

The Mystic Paper Beasts started out 
10 years ago when the Potters and friends 
did benefits. The production, now featur- 
ing Dan and Melisande with daughter 
Chloe, is a happy combination of mime, 
music and dance, with the Potters inven- 
ting and improvising parody and fantasy. 


Their repertory includes 21 plays. 

The Beasts have toured extensively, 
performing in Edinburgh, Hamburg, 
Strasbourg, Glasgow, Copenhagen, 
Baltimore and Boston. Critics have called 
the show a “‘stairway of surprises,” and 
that it is. 

Their work includes commissioned 
pieces for the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, The Smithsonian Institution and 
the Yale University of Museum of Art. 


The next presentation for children in 
the creative arts series will be the student 
puppet production Dec. 5 at 10 a.m. at the 
Top Notch Theatre. Producers are 
students in the creative experience class, 
part of the early childhood program coor- 
dinated by Judith Tye. 


Cakes and Ale Concert Dec. 13 


‘by Ellen Hayes 
There is excitement in the air concern- 
ing the Dec. 13 Cakes and Ale concert. 
Every fall semester, under the direction 
of Michael Finegold, the chorus, the per- 
formance ensemble, and the music and 
choral clubs, participate in the production 
of the holiday concert — a pop style, 
festive celebration. People come to enjoy 
the music as well as the homemade baked 
good and cider. The theme of this year’s 
concert will be Music Americana. 


“‘We will be tracing the evolution of the 
blues from its beginning through various 
styles of jazz, rock, folk and Dixieland,”’ 
Finegold says. 

The second part of the program will 
deal with Beatles’ music and American 
culture. 

“We will be doing the most significant 
Beatle songs,”’ say Joyce Dow and Laurie 
Rosinski, choral club: Much of the music 
will be seasonal with holiday songs. 

This year the Cakes and Ale Concert 


will be videotaped so it can be shown on 
cable. 


The concert is sponsored by student ac- 
tivities and the creative arts department. 
Students are also able to sponsor the con- 
cert by sending their names, drawings or 
messages which will appear in the pro- 
gram. Messages will cost $2.50 and draw- 
ings will cost $4.00. You can send your 


money to the secretary of the humanities 
division. 

In a recent interview, Finegold said the 
courses offered by his department next 
spring include Chorus I and II, Music 
Reading I and II, Introduction to Music, 
and Introduction to Creative Arts. 

“TI expect to have the music we work 
on to be based on the students’ in- 
terests,”’ Finegold says. 

Last spring, Finegold’s students par- 
ticipated in Feed the World Weeks, 
benefits for the hungry in Ethiopia, 
presenting concerts and music at the 
fashion show. 


solo spots were equally good, well- 
coordinated, cool, rhythmic and tight. 
After the show, Leombruno-Boudrow 
told the audience the company’s ages 
range from 19-36. She said they started 


‘Who’s who’ 


by Deborah Krantz 

“The Crucible,” to be presented by the 
cast of the NECC drama department, has 
an energetic and highly qualified cast of 
performers and technicians. 


George Dupree (John Proctor): From 
Merrimac, George is a first year liberal 
arts student. He was in two musicals at 
Pentucket Regional High School, ‘Bye 
Bye Birdie” and ‘Once Upon a Mat- 
tress.”’ He plans to continue studies in ac- 
ting and music after NECC and his in- 
terests include reading, writing and go- 
ing to movies. 
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MIKE EPSTEIN with George 


BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS perform Oct. 26. File photo. 


Dupree, “The Crucible.” sak 
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in 1983 as an experiment with a few 
dancers performing at the Deaf 
Massachusetts Pageant. ‘“‘The response 
was so great we just had to stick with it,” 
she said. 


in the cast 


Tracy Gagnon (Elizabeth Proctor): 
Tracy is a first year liberal arts student 
from Dracut. This role is her first major 
acting experience. She says of the play 
that it is a ‘‘wonderful story” and she is 
honored to be in the cast. After NECC she 
plans to transfer to Salem State to ma- 
jor in early childhood education. Her goal 
is to someday open her own nursery 
school. Tracy enjoys spending time with 
her family and friends, riding horses, 
swimming and going to the theater. 


Continued on page seventeen 
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Library abounds with help 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

A student’s first sojourn to the library 
can be an extremely overwhelming ex- 
perience. Switchboard, micro-film and 
copy machines, study cubicles, index files, 
signs, magazine racks and PEOPLE all 
around! 

If you’ve never had exposure to a 
research center you may be inundated, 
but take a deep breath. NECC students 
are very fortunate to have such an up-to- 
date, efficient center for research. 

The staff is comprised of five profes- 
sionals, all public service oriented, whose 
main goal is to meet the needs of the 
student. 

Professional staff 

Linda Hummel-Shea, coordinator of 
library services, is responsible for 
scheduling, budgeting, and purchasing of 
materials, both books and non-book 
materials excluding periodicals. All 
library staff activities are coordinated by 
her. Hummel-Shea received her master’s 
degree in library science from Simmons 
College and has worked in the library at 
NECC since 1979. 

Hummel-Shea’s position has changed 
as the institution has grown. “‘It is much 
busier than in 1979 with all staff having 
to work the reference desk in order to 
meet the needs of the students,”’ 
Hummel-Shea says. 

Circulation Librarian is Louise Bevilac- 
qua. She is in charge of work-study 
students and responsible for keeping the 
second floor area of the library organiz- 
ed. Bevilacqua takes charge of the reserve 
book collections and is involved with 
reference work from the circulation desk. 

Bevilacqua comes to NECC with a 
bachelor of arts degree in English 
literature from Merrimack College. 

Those students who have had either a 
general or bibliographic instructional tour 
of the library are familiar with the 
Reference Librarian, Ruth Hooten. She is 
usually found sitting at the reference desk 
or helping students with reference 
material. Orientation to the library and 
how to do research is her specialty. Facul- 
ty also makes use of Hooten’s expertise 


Watchers.”’ 


‘incon 


by Prof. Don Conway 
Familia nuclear o familia extensa 

Algunos creen que la familia ideal es la 
familia nuclear. Este tipe de familia es 
muy comun en los Estados Unidos. El 
hombre, la esposa y sus hijos viven solos 
en una casa 0 en un apartamento. 

Algunos creen que la familia ideal es la 
familia extensa. Este tipo de familia es 
muy comun en Hispanoamerica. El hom- 
bre, la esposa y sus hijos viven con otros 
parientes en una casa o en un 
apartamento. 

Tres argumentos basicos a favor de la 
familia nuclear: ‘ 

1. Un hombre y una mujer tienen el 
derecho a llevar una vida independiente. 
En la familia nuclear tienen mucho opor- 
tunidad para conversar a solas cunando 
los ninos estan en la cama. 

2. La madre y el padre pueden criar a 


through computer literature searching. 

Hooten has been at NECC for the past 
three years and has a master of arts 
degree in library science from Pratt In- 
stitute in New York. 

NECC’s Cataloguer, Gail Stuart, is 
responsible for cataloguing classifications 
of new materials received. She trains 
students in filling in card catalogues. 

Stuart is presently working with 
Hummel-Shea to automate circulation. 
This project is expected to be complete 
within the next two years. 

For the past four years Stuart has 
worked in the library at NECC and has 
a bachelor of arts in English literature 
from the University of Maine. 

Carolyn Scharfenberger is the period- 
ical reference librarian, accountable for 
the maintenance and selection of 
periodicals and microfilms. As with most 
of the other library staff, Scharfenberger 
works at the reference desk and does 
some bibliographic instruction work with 
students. 

Scharfenberger has just completed a 
computerized periodicals list which 
should greatly aid both students and 
faculty. 8 

Employed at NECC since early 1984, 
Scharfenberger has a master’s in library 
science from Simmons College. 

Staff functions as a whole 

None of the staff functions alone. They 
are all important parts that make up the 
whole research center, allowing the 
students the individual help they need. 
The staff hopes students won’t be afraid 
or embarrassed to ask for help when do- 
ing research. That’s their main purpose. 

The faculty also benefits from the 
library. They may set up bibliographic in- 
struction for their students for general or 
specific research objectives. 

What, no research to do? The library 
has the best seller books and magazines 
and is warm in winter and cool in 
summer! 

(Library hours: M-Th 8 a.m.-9 p.m., F 
8 a.m.-5 p.m., year round, except for ma- 
jor holidays) 


ED MAIR, author of “‘A Field Guide to Personal Computers for Bird 


— Scott Merrill. 


ispano 


los ninos sin la interferencia constante do 
otras personas que tienen ideas 
diferentes. Los ninos necesitan aprender 
un solo metodo do disciplina. 

3. La famila nuclear es el sistema mas 
logico. Las personas de diferentes genera- 
ciones no tienen los mismos intereses. Por 
eso hap menos conflictos cuando los 
abuelos viven en su propia casa o en una 
residencia para ancianos, y los hijos los 
visitan de vez en cuando. 

Tres argumentos basicos a favor do la 
familia extensa: 

1. Los esposos pueden salir mucho por- 
que saben que los ninos quedan en buenas 
manos. Tambien, en la familia extensa, los 
abuelos ayudan con el trabajo do la casa. 
Entonces, la esposa puede trabajar o par- 
ticipar en las actividades de la 
comunicdad. 

2. Los ninos no dependen totalmente 


SAIL STEWART. 
— Fred Samia photo. 


LOUISE BEVILACQUA. 
— Fred Samia photo. 


Former student publishes book 


by James P. MacCausland 

NECC came to Ed Mair’s aid at a very 
difficult time in his life. Laid off after 
years of services for the federal govern- 
ment, he decided a career change was in 
order, and training would be neccessary. 

“T came to Northern Essex through a 
special grant funded for unemployed 
teachers and government workers,’ he 
says. Relieved of the financial burden of 
a college education, he was able to con- 
centrate on his studies. He chose the cer- 
tificate in computers program, realizing 
the ever increasing need for qualified com- 
puter personnel. He discovered he en- 
joyed working with computers and had 
a talent for them. 

After graduation, he returned to 
government service. He was hired as a 
computer progammer for the state 
government. Growing weary of the daily 
commute and creative restraints of work- 
ing for someone else, he made a bold deci- 
sion and went out on his own. At this 
point, Mair embarked on a career as an 
independent consultant, conducting 
business from his home. 

Although his business was a success, 
he really began to excel when he combin- 
ed business with pleasure. An avid bird- 
watcher, he had been using his personal 
computer as a tool. He felt he could assist 
other birdwatchers in using their com- 
puters for this purpose as well. 


do los padres. A veces, pueden llevar sus 
problemas a otras personas. Los abuelos 
tienen la experiencia de una larga vida y 
los ninos aprenden mucho de ellos. 

3. La familia extensa es el sistema mas 
logico. Los viejos necesitan a los jovenes 
y los jovenes tambien necesitan a los vie- 
jos. Todos estan mas contentos cuando 
viven con ostes miembros de su familia. 
Es importante no perder el centacto en- 
tre las generaciones. 
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Nuclear family or extended family? 

Some believe that the ideal family is the 
nuclear family. This type of family is very 
common in the United States. The man, 
his wife and children live alone in a house 
or apartment. 

Some believe that the ideal family is the 
extended family. This type of family is 
very common in Hispanic America. The 
man, his wife and children live with other 
relatives in a house or apartment. 

Three basic arguments in favor of the 
nuclear family: 

1. A man and his wife have the right 
to live an independent life. In a nuclear 
family they have much more opportuni- 
ty to converse alone when the children are 
in bed. 

2. The mother and the father can raise 
their children without the constant in- 


He wrote an article on this subject for 
“Birdwatcher Digest Magazine.” The ar- 
ticle was so well received Prentice-Hall 
publishers contacted him to author an en- 
tire book on computers and birdwatching. 


‘The article was so well 
received Prentice-Hall 
publishers contacted him to 
author an entire book on com- 
puters and birdwatching.’ 


The result was ‘“‘A Field Guide to Per- 
sonal Computers for Birdwatchers.”’ The 
book was a success and it inspired his 
next project. He formed a club known as 
the Newburyport Birders Exchange. The 
club has members from 37 states and four 
countries. Meetings are impossible so 
they put out a monthly newsletter called 
the “‘N.B.E. Newsletter,” published at 
Mair’s home. 

Mair’s main concentration is now on 
programming with writing and birdwat- 
ching as secondary interests. The majori- 
ty of his clients are non-profit organiza- 
tions. He has created several programs 
for Community Teamwork of Lowell. He 
plans to continue his programming career 
while sneaking in a few paragraphs and 
a couple of birds every now and then. 


terference of other people who have dif- 
ferent ideas. Children need to learn only 
one method of discipline. 

8. The nuclear family is the most 
logical system. People of different genera- 
tions do not have the same interests. For 
that reason there are fewer conflicts when 
grandparents live in their own home or an 
elder citizens’ residence, and the children 
can visit them from time to time. 

Three basic arguments in favor of the 
extended family. 


i. The parents can go out much more 
because they know that the children are 
in good hands. Also in an extended fami- 
ly the grandparents help with the house 
work. Then the wife can work or par- 
ticipate in community activities. 


2. The children do not depend totally 
on their parents. Sometimes they can 
take their problems to other people. The 
grandparents have the experience of a 
long life, and the children can learn much 
from them. 


3. The extended family is the most 
logical system. Older people need young 
people, and young people need older pro- 
ple. Everyone is happier when he lives 
with other members of his family. It is im- 
portant not to lose contact between 
generations. 
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Louis Yarid is general manager of WRAZ 


by Paula Fuoco 

Louis Yarid swept into WRAZ the 
spring of 1985, bringing a new era to the 
sagging station. 

“Por the past few years, WRAZ lacked 
direction. Staff upheavals, policy 
changes, and conflicting personalities 
halted progress. The station was at a 
standstill. Members of the club noticed 
that the spirit remained, but the purpose 
was gone. Yarid brought a new era — 
backed by a few enthusiasts, he began 
revamping the station. 

He immediately began logging and 
alphabetizing record albums on the com- 
puter. In the tradition of radio’s Charles 
Laquidara, WBCN, Yarid, Mike Poalet- 
ta, Ray Bonnano and Scott Truesdale 
began “The Adventure of Worm Man”’ 
and ‘“‘Worm Tales from the Dark Ages.” 

‘Mafia wars’ 

When one of the turntables broke 
around the time the Gideons handed out 
little green Bibles last March, ‘‘One Turn- 
table Radio with Religious Overtones” 
was born. No disrespect intended, the 
boys said. Yarid founded ‘‘Mafia Wars”’ 
a homemade trivial pursuit/dungeons and 
dragons game with clues, teams, ques- 
tions, and plots and sometimes a winner. 

His show last spring was appropriate- 
ly named ‘‘Rude Awakenings.” 
~ “T played a lot of political songs 
because I wanted to wake people up in a 
different manner to things they didn’t 
know about so they could say ‘wow,’ ”’ he 
explains. 


‘You gotta be affectionate. 
You gotta love people. You 
really do gotta love people 
because they are so screwed 

’ he said.’ 


It soon became evident that Yarid 
would be the official leader of WRAZ. He 
became general manager in a 16-4 vote 
during elections last spring. 

Within the time he has acted as general 
manager, WRAZ has acquired a new, 
highly advanced board. 

News updates reactivated 

The staff has reactivated its new 
department, with: news updates, movie 
and record reviews every hour by ‘‘Fast’”’ 
Eddie McCann and Laurie Leahy. Yarid 
and Poaletta worked for WRAZ’s par- 
ticipation in WHTT’s ‘“‘On Campus” Sun- 
day mornings between 7:30-8:00. For the 
show, Oct. 20, WRAZ reviewed a record 
by the Pointer Sisters. 

“T like to get involved. It makes me feel 
good to make a difference. You have to 
talk to people. You have to communicate. 
We're obviously put here for something 


other than putting in time. You have to | 


do something that gives life meaning,” 
Yarid says. 

Yarid, 22, joined WRAZ for two 
reasons. ‘“‘My brother Joseph and 
someone who should have been my 


brother ‘(Tim Cook) were there and “I love 
music,” he explains. 

When Yarid was 15, his uncle gave him 
a stereo for Christmas and Lynyrd 
Skynyrd’s “One more for the Road”’ 
album. A window repairman recommend- 
ed the Who’s ‘“‘Tommy”’ “which blew me 
away,” he recalls. Then Pink Floyd’s 
“The Wall” was released. 

“1 bKe concept albums that tell a story 
in lyrics. Anybody can write about a girl 
and a car, but it takes a lot to write about 
life,” he said, ‘‘so I bought more albums 
and invested.”’ 


‘His show last spring was 


appropriately named Rude 
Awakenings.’ 


His investments number over 200 
albums ‘‘going through the spectrum.” 
His stereo system now has receivers, 
speakers, amplifiers and equalizers. He’s 
been to 20 concerts, including the Who, 
U2, “fantastic show,” ‘Psychedelic 
Furs” and the the Doobie Brothers. The 
five albums he’d be “happy with’ are 
Pink Floyd’s ‘‘Animals,’’ ‘‘Doors”’ 
“Strange Days,” the Beatles ‘‘White 
Album,”’ Who’s ‘‘Quadraphenia,’”’ and 
Led Zeppelin’s ‘‘Houses of Holy.” 

WRAZ a family affair 

For Yarid, WRAZ is a family affair. On 
Wednesdays, Northern Essex is treated 
to a triple shot of Yarid. Sister Lisa does 
her show from 11 to 12, brother Joe takes 
over from 12 to 1 and Louis finished off 
from 1 to 2. 

The Yarids’ home (affectionately call- 
ed*‘the family’) is a drop in center- 
welcome wagon and jamming arena at its 
Prospect Street, Methuen, neighborhood. 

It’s a warm, inviting place for friends 
to come. Just on a ‘‘quiet night’’ 20 or 30 
people may drop by. 

A nice place to be 

The stereo is sure to be blasting. Maybe 
you'll see a group of girls singing and 
goofing around, or some guys writing 
music upstairs. Whatever, the Yarids’ 
friends are quick to say ‘‘it’s a nice place 
to be.” 

Every day, Yarid greets WRAZ 
members — and non-members — with a 
hug. ‘You gotta be affectionate. You got- 
ta love people. You really do gotta love 
people because they are so screwed up,”’ 
he says. 

He explains the chemistry between the 
officers, (Assistant General Manager 
Poaletta, Program Director Truesdale, 
and Secretary Bonnano) just works. 

“Spontaneity is the key. I’m result 
oriented. I know where I am now. How 
I got there is not an important as that I 
got there,” he said. 

Yarid is writing a rock opera “Primos” 
based on his experience working in a let- 
tle submarine shop on Beacon Hill. His 
poems ‘Found Dead” and “Sunday 
Whilst Raining” are tacked up on the 
WRAZ bulletin board. 


On sub-lunar activities 


by Tim Peterson 

“Nothing went as planned. When you 
say this it usually means that things did 
not go so well. In this case the exact op- 
posite happened.’”’ This was WRAZ 
General Manager Lou Yarid’s reaction to 
the Halloween Masquerade Party held at 
the Rocky Club on Saturday, Oct. 26. 

The evening featured two local area 
bands. “Surrender,”’ a five-piece, top- 
forty ensemble, started off the evening at 
about 9 p.m. and entertained the more- 
than-expected crowd until about 10:15 
p.m., when a quick change of sets brought 
on the second and feature act, ‘The 
Broken Toys.”’ 

The crowd slam-danced and bopped 


COME AND ENJOY. A 
LIGHTHEARTED 
ACCOUNT OF THE JOYS 


AND FRUSTRATIONS OF 
4n American Family In Japan 
Wednesday, Nov. 6, noon 


their way through the evening, some 
dressed in full costume, while others 
chose to show up in plain clothes. Club 
member Joe Bouvier commented, “‘I liked 
it. It was more fun than humans should 
be allowed to have.” 

The WRAZ personalities were there to 
meet admirers and fans of the station, as 
well as to party with what club members 
and cashier Jim Barr called “‘the non- 
WRAZ civilian population, made up of 
different chemical structures than us 
radio people, but our friends none the 
less.”’ 

There is talk of participating in another 
such event in the near future, but nothing 
is definite as yet. 


Science Building, E263 
Prof. Gerry Morin will talk 
about his family’s six month 
stay in Tokyo, describing their 
experiences adjusting to life 
in a }. daatent metropolis 


LOUIE YARID flips a disk at WRAZ. Gail Couture watches as Louis Schleier goes 


on the air. 


— Maria Manzi photo. 


Clubs invite new students 


by Andrea Wallace 

The clubs at Northern Essex are in high 
gear by now. Here is some of what’s 
happening. 

Laquidara to speak 

The behavioral club will host WBCN’s 
Charles Laquidara Nov. 6 at noon in the 
lecture hall, liberal arts building. 

Laquidara will speak on record ratings 
and the effect of rock-n-roll and the media 
on adolescent culture. 

All students are welcome to attend. 
Contact Peter Flynn in the liberal arts 
building, 361, for more information. 

Veterans union looks 
for new members 

A trip ’to the New England Aquarium 
is planned for sometime in November by 
the veterans’ union. This trip will be open 
to all veterans and the rest of the student 
body. The exact date will be announced 
after reservations are final. 

Due to the small number of active 
members at present, the union invites 
more veterans to become involved. 

The tentative date for the next meeting 
is Nov. 22 at noon in B308. 

Television club works on 
instructional video 

The television club is currently work- 
ing on it’s first video production for the 
year. i 


This video is intended to show what ser- 
vices are available to the handicapped 
people at Northern Essex. The club hopes 
to be able to present it as an instructional 
film to freshmen on orientation days. 

A new RCA camera and half inch VHS 
deck have recently been purchased by the 
club. 

Members may sign these out Sc per- 
sonal use on weekends with the approval 
of Jim Hellesen, adviser, or Jay Duchin, 
president. 


‘The behavioral science club 
will host WBCN’s Charles 
Laquidara Nov. 6 at noon in 
the liberal arts building.’ 


. The club is presently looking into tours 
of local television and radio stations. 
Members will attend these tours with the 
students of television production classes. 

“‘The club teaches students about video 
cameras, switchers, tape dubbing, sound 
and the studio in general,’’ Duchin says. 

The group is presently looking for more 
technical people and actors, but welcomes 
anyone who wants to learn more about 
video production. 


Michaud wears. many hats 


by Kimberly Harding 

Steve Michaud is the man in charge at 
the student center. As student activities 
director, he is the heart of the non- 
academic activities, ranging from advis- 
ing the student senate to seeing students 
get their IDs to finding them places to 
live. 

He arranges student orientations, ad- 
vises the student budget committee in 
decisions related to allocating all the stu- 
dent funds, brings outside entertainers to 
the college for noon time and evening 
events, and sets up recreation in the game 
room. 


He says he and his secretary, Sue 
Smulski, wear a lot of different hats. 

Michaud earned a double degree from 
Springfield College in 1977 in sociology 
and rehabilitation counseling. He has a 
master’s degree in counseling from Rhode 
Island College. 

His experience includes working in 
state hospitals with alcoholics and drug 
abusers. He has also been an intern with 
career development. 

“In a sense I’m a teacher,’ he says, He 
has occasion to meet one on one with a 
large number of students. Each year he 
guides new students in their service in the 
senate, with much time spent on granting 
monies to clubs and other organizations. 


STEVE MICHAUD, student activities 


director. — Fred Samia photo. 


He trains students to deal with dif- 
ferent issues, ranging from revision of the 
constitution to sponsorship of blood 
drives to programs for socializing. 

Michaud has been at Northern, Essex 
for four and a half years. He says he en- 
joys his job very much. “‘I face different 
challenges all the time,” he says. 

Student activities receives a budget of 
$164,000, acquired in the student activi- 
ty fees ($2 per credit hour), paid by each 
daytime student. 

He would like to see more students 
become involved in student government. 


; 
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ELLEN O’KEEFE. 


— Jeff Jones photo. 


LOUIS SCHLEIER. 
— Jeff Jones photo. 


Bears. 


SHARIE COURTNEY. 
— Jeff Jones photo. 


LAURIE DESROCHES. 
— Jeff Jones photo. 


Four students receive scholarships toward tuition 


by Maria Manzi 

Four students have been awarded 
scholarships by the Northern Essex Com- 
munity College Foundation in amounts of 
$250-300 payable toward their tuition. 

Laurie Desroches,. Haverhill, is a stu- 
dent in the business division. She is 
assistant manager at Thom McAnn. She 


hopes to transfer to Salem State or New 
Hampshire College to major in 
marketing. 

Sharie Courtney, also a resident of 
Haverhill, is an accounting major, 
married, and mother of a daughter, 3. 
Courtney works weekends at a hospital 


NECC Foundation sponsors 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation will sponsor its annual 
benefit dance, with the college, Saturday 
Dec. 7 at the student center. 

The social hour begins at 6 p.m. and 
dinner is at 7 p.m. Dancing will be from 
8:30 to 12:30 to the music of the Stan 
Bednarz Dance Band. Dress is semi- 


formal. 
Tables are reserved for groups of 8, 12 
and up. Tickets are limited. To make 


reservations, contact Rose Paolino, public 
information office, or Prof. Don Conway, 
foreign languages department. 

Patrons are invited to contribute. 


for the mentally ill. After graduation she 
would like to work as a tax specialist, 
later training to become a certified public 
accountant. 

Enrolled in the liberal arts program, 
Ellen O’Keefe, Newburyport is planning 
to transfer to Merrimack College to study 


benefit dance, 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation was incorporated in 1972 
to aid and participate in the development 
and improvement of Northern Essex 
Community College. 


The Foundation awards four $300 
scholarships each year to qualifying 


political science. 

Louis Schleier, in the data processing 
concentration of business manage- 
ment,does volunteer work for a teen coor- 
dinating agency in Haverhill. He expects 
to transfer to a four year school to major 
in business. 


Sat., Dec. 7 


students at the college and has given 
awards to the fine arts department, a 
noterack for student communication, an 
oversized bulletin board for the student 
center, a stage skirt for formal presenta- 
tion, as well as other gifts and grants — 
and has sponsored cultural and educa- 
tional events at the college. 


Feedback Question: Who is your favorite teacher? 


Richard Hill, business transfer: ‘George 
Hickey. He treats you as a student, not 
a number. His techniques of teaching in- 
terest the student to learn.” 


. / 
Scott Currier, computer science: Dr. 
Eugene Connolly. He is really nice, very 
helpful and tries hard to help the 
students.” 


Karen McDonald, liberal arts: ‘‘Ann Ott. 
She communicates well with the students. 
She handles us as mature adults and 
doesn’t treat us like children.” 
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Gerraughty, engineering: 
man. She has an interesting class and 
adds excitement to it. She teaches 
chemistry.” 


Emilio German, liberal arts: ‘Jane 
Brooks. She is a very understanding per- 
son. I find her to be the greatest. I have 
her for English.” 
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Gail Couture, liberal arts: Frank Cham- 
poux. He’s a nice teacher and makes 
everything interesting. He teaches data 
processing. 
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Wanda Martinez, office skills: ‘‘Angela 
Figueroa. She is very understanding and 
tries to help the students whenever she 


Kim Deneumoustier, liberal arts: John 
Sabbagh. He talks to the students about 
different things besides typing. He’s 
friendly.” . - 
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College appoints new director of public information 


Patty Gray takes over 


by Deborah Krantz 

Patricia ‘‘Patty’’ Gray has successful- 
ly combined the best of two worlds in be- 
ing appointed as the new program direc- 
tor for public information and marketing 
at NECC. Gray has the combination of 
a wide experience in business with a 
strong academic background which can 
only be considered an asset in her new job 
which is the selling of education. 

After getting her bachelor arts degree 
with honors in English from Penn- 
sylvania State University, Gray went on 
to get her master’s in English literature, 
maintaining a 4.0 gpa. She was the reci- 
pient of the Research Foundation Award 
from the University of Connecticut and 
spent the summer of 1972 studying at 
Oxford University in Oxford, England. In 
1974 she had completed all course work 
and preliminary exams for her Ph.D. from 

the University of Connecticut. 

She also taught English and literature 
classes during her five years as a 
graduate student. 

“T decided to try life in the real world,” 
she says of her decision to leave academia 
for business. I still have Shelley, Keats 
and Wordsworth close to my heart, but 
it seemed so relevant to have a deadline, 
to have a proposal to get out.”’ 

Has strong business background 

Gray went to work for Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc., in Cambridge where she had a 
variety of responsibilities from editing 
and proofreading to writing reports on 
financial analysis, forecasting and 
marketing. 

From there she went to the manage- 
ment consulting firm Temple, Barker and 
Sloane, Inc., where she was promoted 
from production supervisor to the direc- 
tor of corporate communciations in just 
four years. 

Before coming to NECC just two weeks 
ago, she spent three years as the com- 
munications director of the Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell and Co. in Boston. 

Gray comes full circle 

“T’ve come full circle,’ Gray says of hei 
new job back in the academic world. 
“After 10 years in business communica- 
tions, I felt working for a non-profit in- 
stitution would be more meaningful and 
more rewarding. 


New director of research 


It’s exciting to be in a position where 

I am helping to publicize and market 
what Northern Essex has to offer — high 
quality education at a low cost.” 
Since her experience is in the selling of 
professinal services, not consumer pro- 
ducts, she says it ‘‘blends well with her 
new responsibilities at NECC.” 
Gray also manages to combine the best 
of two worlds in her living arrangements, 
combining a home in the city with a job 
in the country. She lives in a waterfront 
high rise in Boston with a spectacular 
view of the city. In Boston, she had 
always walked to work, so she had to buy 
a car in order to take this job. So far she 
has enjoyed the daily commute, going in 
the opposite direction from the mad mor- 
ning rush to Boston. She uses the com- 
muting time to think about her day and 
in the last two weeks she says she has 
“enjoyed seeing the beautiful fall colors.”’ 
‘What spare time’ 
According to the job description, this 
dynamic woman’s new responsibilities en- 
compass responsibility for the “overall 
development and coordination of the col- 
lege’s public relations and marketing ef- 
forts.”’ This is then broken dov'n into 14 
more specific duties from administering 
and monitoring a $400,000 annual P.R. 


budget to writing news releases. 


‘IT still have Shelley, Keats 
and Wordsworth close to my 
heart, but it seemed so relevant 
to have a deadline, to have a 
proposal to get out.’ 


It is not surprising then that when 
asked about her activities in her spare 
time, Gray shakes her head, pauses and 
says ‘‘What spare time?”’ : 

She does keep a journal, and occasional- 
ly takes advantage of the museums and 
galleries in Boston. When time allows, she 
designs and prints silkscreens, her 
favorite kind of art. “I also spend as much 
time as I can with my 11-year-old niece. 
Adopted by my sister three years ago, she 
has learning disabilities and a disadvan- 
taged background. Watching her grow 
and develop has been a miracle.”’ 


NECC hires Carol Vass 


by Deborah Krantz 

Unfortunately in this world there are 
stereotypes, but fortunately, most people 
don’t match up to the one that the men- 
tion of their field evokes. Such is the case 
with Carol Vass, the newly hired director 
of research at NECC. Far from being the 
strictly analytical ‘‘Scrooge-type” often 
associated with those who deal in 
research and statistics, Vass is a warm 
and friendly many-faceted woman, quick 
to smile and a pleasure to speak with. 

Vaas, a native of Westwood, is a 
graduate of Connecticut College and has 
a master’s degree from South Connec- 
ticut State University. She has finished 
all her PhD. course work at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania and is preparing to 
take exams and write her dissertation on 
“measurement and evaluation techniques 
of educational research (METER).” 

Research phychologist at 
American College, Bryn Mawr 

Prior to coming to NECC, Vaas was a 
research psychologist at The American 
College in Bryn Mawr, Pa. She was in- 
strumental in designing a national 
computer-assisted testing program, 
which has now been implemented. This 
program is one of the few of its kind in 
the nation, Vaas said. 

Her professional credits include 
membership in the American Educational 
Research Association (AERA), Nor- 
theastern Research Association (NERA) 
and the National Council on Measure- 
ment and Evaluation (NCME). 

Vaas applied for the NECC job after 
seeing an advertisement in the Boston 
Globe while visiting her fiance. He is the 
men’s athletic trainer at the University 
of New Hampshire. They are planning a 


December wedding. She wanted a job in 
her field that was close to him and the 
NECC job fit the bill. 

After only two weeks on the job, Vaas 
says her goal is to “figure out which 
building is which,”’ a task she says has 
been greatly facilitated by the new 
building names recently implemented by 
the college. 


Work compiles demographic statistics 

Her work consists of the compiling of 
demographic statistics on the students 
through the use of specially designed 
surveys and questionnaires. Once compil- 
ed, one of the results is to present a pic- 
ture of what portions of the population 
are making use of the opportunities at 
NECC and where the students go after 
graduation. 


‘Her work consists of the 
compliling of demographic 
statistics on ‘the students 
through the use of specially 
designed surveys’ and 
questionnaires.’ 


With her interest in computers it is not 
surprising that Vaas has already check- 
ed out the computer capabilities at 
NECC. “The college has an adequate 
computer system,”’ she said, ‘“‘and as one 
of my goals, I would like to see more of 
the research that is done here 
computerized.” 

When she is not shoulder deep in educa- 


“T love it,’”” she says of her new job. 
What’s exciting is that it is doing what 
I love to do, but now for a college instead 
of for a for-profit corporation.” 

“Patricia Gray has the requisite skills 
and experience required for very effective- 
ly carrying out the public information 
function. Her background in the private 
sector will be very beneficial as we market 


Want to be 


Have you ever dreamed of appearing as 
a model in an advertisement? Here’s your 
chance. NECC’s Office of Public Informa- 
tion wants to develop a pool of volunteers 
who are willing, available, and 
photogenic. Those students chosen as 
models will be asked to sit for photogenic 
sessions and may eventually be featured 
in a series of recruitment ads or a varie- 
ty of upcoming publications. 

It’s easy to apply. Just stop by the 
table at the entrance of the cafeteria for 
a quick “‘mug shot”’ and fill out an infor- 
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CAROL VASS, new director of research. 


tional research, this diminutive 28 year 
old has many interests. She loves to run 
and has done so competitively in such 
well known events as the Bonnie Belle 
road race. She also refinishes furniture 
and has done lots of stenciling. 

Asked about her initial impressions of 
NECC, Vaas said that she was favorably 
impressed with the wide range and depth 
of the educational and vocational courses 


PATRICIA GRAY, new public information director. 


— Studio photo. 


college activities to business and industry 
and design a comprehensive institutional 
marketing plan.” Mary E. Wilson, assis- 
tant to the president, says. 

President John R. Dimitry says, ““We 
are pleased to have Patty with us here at 
Northern Essex. She will serve as a 
valuable resource to the entire college 
community.” 


a model? 


mation sheet between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
on any of the following days: 

Thursday, Nov. 7 

Friday, Nov. 8 

Wednesday. Nov. 13 

Friday, Nov. 15 

We want to reflect the wide diversity 

of the NECC student population in our 
photographs, so all interested’ NECC 
students are encouraged to apply. In- 
cidentally, if you have a good snapshot 
of yourself, please bring it with you. 
Here’s looking at vou. kid! 


§ i - bedi 
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offered here and with the way the college 
appears to expand to meet the needs of 
the community it serves. © 

If ‘you see a vivacious brunette bustl- 
ing around directly between the men’s 
and ladies’ rooms on the second floor of 
the Bentley Library, smile and say 
“hello.’’ It is probably Carol 
Vaas ... she’s not strange, that’s just 
where they put her office. 
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Pub of the Universe 


Northern Essex students tour England 


by Glen Bengendahl 
Editor’s note: Glen BergendaAl is enroll- 
ed in the students abroad program. He is 
London correspondent for The Observer. 
As part of the college curriculum in 
London, American students are required 
to take a course called British Collo- 
quium. The colloquium is designed to give 
students a better perspective of the rich 
history behind England — through trips 
to the various sites around the country. 


A taste of Italy in England 

Historians believe the city of Bath was 
settled in 43 A.D. by a Roman tribe. Once 
there, the Romans built an edifice — con- 
sisting of warm water baths, surrounded 
by large pillars. At the top of the suppor- 
ting pillars rest several sculptured busts 
— likely tribal leaders. 

-Outside the baths, heading toward the 
river, there are several street musicians 
squeezing away on accordions. The river 
is surrounded by floral beds — com- 
parable to New Year’s day parade floats. 
Each flower bed is designed into a specific 
object or phrase — such as ‘‘Bath, the 
floral city.” 

The biggest faux paus a tourist can 
make is to eat in a pub at Bath. The river 
banks provide a pacific atmosphere, as 
the cascading waterfalls are music to the 
ear. Bread, cheese and wine by the river, 
are the order for the day at Bath. 


A strange phenomenon 

Standing eight miles north of the town 
of Salisbury are the prehistoric ‘“‘temples”’ 
of Stonehenge. Built in approximately 
2800 B.C., Stonehenge consists of monu- 
ment like stones — well over 20 feet high 
and weighing in excess of 50 tons each. 
Archeologists have proven much of what 
makes up Stonehenge today was 
peepee from Scotland to Salisbury 
Plain. 


‘Bread, cheese and wine by 
the river, are the order for the 
day at Bath.’ 


Nobody knows why Stonehenge was 
built — but there are several theories. One 
suggests it was to keep time by the angle 
the sun hit the various stones. Others 
believe it was once a burial ground — 
though no remains have ever been found 
during digs. Still others contend it was 


lacobuccli 


Editor’s note: The following is a letter 
from two Northern Essex students, Tom 
and Peter Iacobucci, who are studying in 
Italy this semester. They are part of the 
students abroad program coordinated by 
Dr. Usha Sellers, coordinator. The letter 
was received by Dr. Sellers. 

Usha, 

We received your letter on Monday just 
as we arrived back in Firenze from the 
beach. I was suprised to know a journal 
was a requirement but have now started 
one seriously. School so far has been fun 
and different from any I have ever had 
before. 

The first three days in Italy, Peter and 
I spent in Rome because we arrived ahead 
of the group. Rome was uneventful ex- 
cept that our luggage did not arrive for 
24 hours. In Rome, at the airport, we 
learned that this was standard practice 
for flights from Boston to JFK to Rome. 
I was very surprised when they didn’t 
even look at our passports but waved us 
through the checkpoints. The carabinier 
with machine guns and German Sheperds 
would turn anyone away from trying 
something. 

When we arrived in Firenze, we went 
straight to the Albergo by taxi; an hour 
later the rest of the group arrived by bus 
and only then did we learn we had been 
on the same train. An interesting thing 
about our group is its diversity: I am lear- 
ning as much about America as I am 
Italy. 

Living expenses high 
The first month was very expensive liv- 
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ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, London, England. 


used as a means of protection from enemy 
tribes. 

Not knowing why it is there remains 
the best part of ‘Stonehenge”’ intrigue. 
Archeologists calculate it took 1,000 men 
ten years to transport and erect the 
stones. 

On to Oxford 

Words (at least mine) cannot do justice 
to a place such as Oxford — it has to be 
seen to fully comprehend such magnifi- 
cent and historical surroundings. To 
begin with, one cannot go to any par- 
ticular spot and say, “This is Oxford 
University.’’ There is no university as 
such — but a member of individual col- 
leges, each set up with different criteria 
and each having a different place in 
history. 

University College was founded in the 
year 1280, with monies granted by 
William of Durham to support masters of 
arts studying theology. Difficult as it 
may be to fathom, there are two colleges 
dating back even further. Between the 
years 1255-1264, Balliol and Merton Col- 
ieges were opened. It is generally believ- 
ed Balliol housed the first scholars. The 
14th Century saw Oxford expand with 


Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s College and New 
College all taking form. 

All Souls, Magdalen and Lincoln Col- 
lege opened in the 15th Century. At 
Magdalen, one comes into close contact 
with nature — where there lies a pictures- 
que deer park. 

Most tourists visit Christ Church — 
where quaint quadrangles lead to lush 
greenery. The church was originally 
founded in 1525 by Cardinal Wolsey, who 
was determined to build a college which 
would stand above the rest. Wolsey fell 
out of favor with Henry VIII and his 
plans were stopped short. é 


In 1532, Henry VIII had the college 
named after himself. When the college 
and the cathedral were joined, it was 
given the present day name of Christ 
Church. The college chapel is the 
Cathedral Church of the Oxford Diocese. 

Lincoln College, which still maintains 
its original 15th Century roof, is one of 
the smaller colleges of Oxford. Here, 
students traditionally dine by candle- 
light, enhancing the beauty and charm of 
the hall. Unfortunately, even Lincoln is 
succumbing to modernization — having 


brothers correspond 


ing in a pensione and eating out everyday. 
We tried just about every restaurant in 
Firenze and some more than once. 
Truthfully, we found. some of the best 
non-tourist, inexpensive, real Italian 
resturants. Our apartment is behind the 
Doumo and across the street from the 
Medici.Chapel and 5 minutes from the 
school and trains. 

School for the first month was intensive 
Italian and orientation, finding apart- 
ments, etc. I had a teacher for the first 
two weeks who spoke perfect English. 
Then I was transferred to a class with a 
teacher who speaks no English, forcing 
us to speak in Italian. I think he does 
speak English, but doesn’t se that we 
learn the language fast. 

In regards to the bombing in Rome, we 
learned nothing of it until one day I 
bought an American paper. I was as sur- 
prised as I was about the bombing as the 
hurricane then buffeting the New 
England coast. The bomb had no effect 
on us and my parents reassured us about 
the storm being nothing more than rain. 

Water shortage : 

In regard to rain, the umbrella I bought 
when I arrived will probably go to waste 
for Italy has had no rain for five months. 
That means we are out of water, the Ar- 
vo is dry. We have water in our apart- 
ment from 9 p.m. to about 6 a.m. or so. 
We have bottles of water stored up all 
over the place and if those run out, we get 
water by bucket from water trucks run 
by the city. I can assure you it is a dif- 
ferent experience. I expected the plumb- 


ing to be different, but not this much. 

We have been waiting for the tourists 
to leave before visiting most of the 
famous attractions. In our Renaissance 
Civilization and Culture class, we have 
been visiting the least famous locations 
first for that very reason. 

Most weekends, we take off and go 
someplace to get out of the city. The city 
is crowded with people, cars, trucks, 
buses, and especially motorbikes, 
thousands. The cars and buses don’t 
worry me but the scooters do; they drive 
like maniacs just waiting to get killed. I 
have been told it gets worse the farther 
south you travel. 

We are going to wait until November 
to visit Naples and Pompeii when all the 
tourists are gone. Flying from JFK to 
Rome, we met an Italian geologist/ar- 
cheologist who lives in Naples and has 


‘School so far has been fun and 
different from any I have ever 
had before.’ 


promised to give us a private tour. Dur- 
ing our weekend trips we have visited 
Pisa, Siena, Puenza, the Island of Elba 
and last weekend Forte de Marmui. The 
school is organizing trips for us to visit 
Assi and the Chianti regions so we have 
delayed those trips until then. 
Many U.S. programs 
I have spent more time at the beach in 
Italy than all last summer in the USA. 


— File photo. 


recently added 16th Century paneling to 
the walls. 

Oxford is also the site of perhaps the 
most impressive stretch of the River 
Thames. It is where team competition in 
all forms of boating takes place. 


‘St. Paul’s Cathedral offers 
the most breath-taking view of 
London the city has to offer. 


Tangerine trees, marmalade skies 

When Lennon wrote of tangerine trees 
and marmalade skies, he could easily have 
been at Hampton Courts. Along with 
crystal fountains and effervescent rows 
of tropical plants, there stands a 
labryinth of trees. On the average, one 
spends 15 minutes finding the way out. 

Hampton Courts were given to Henry 
VIII as a gift by one of many who had 
fallen out of his favor. The King gracious- 
ly accepted the gift and shortly 
thereafter, ordered the bearer banished 
from England. (Don’t get the idea King 
Henry wasn’t appreciative. After all, bet- 
ter to be banished then to be beheaded.) 


A literally breath-taking view 

St. Paul’s Cathedral offers the most 
breath-taking view of London the city has 
to offer. Rest assured, if the view isn’t 
breath-taking, climbing over 700 spiral 
steps to the top is. On a clear day, the ma- 
jority of the city can be seen. 
- Downstairs, inside the cathedral, the 
view is just as awe inspiring. There are 
few lights — for none are necessary. The 
stained glass windows illuminate the en- 
tire interior without the aid of sunlight. 


Royal bearers at Windsor Castle 

At Windsor Castle, students have been 
treated to a festive parade — combining 
British Royal Guards with a bagpipe 
playing, Scottish marching band. 

Inside the castle, one can see the royal 
apartments where the Queen entertains 
foreign dignitaries. In St. George’s 
Cathedral, some of England’s royal 
leaders from the past, such as Henry 
VIII, are buried. 

Outside Windsor Castle, down by the 
River Thames, is the perfect spot to cap 
off a day. Pack a picnic lunch and sit by 
the river. Afterwards, rent motorboats at 
a reasonable price and journey down the 
largest river in England. Perfect. 


from Italy 


Many schools in the US have programs 
in Firenze, such as Syracuse and 
Georgetown, and exchange programs 
similar to ISS an CCIS. We met an 
English professor here who teaches with 
the London school and he appeared to be 


‘In regard to rain, the umbrella 
I bought when I arrived will 
probably go to waste, for Italy 
has had no rain for about five 
months. That means we are out 
of water.’ 


very impressed with Scoula Lorenzo de 
Medici. I have found some things quite 
unexpected but this is another country 
and things are different. For the most 
part, the program seems to be quite good, 
but you may warn the students interested 
in Italy about the water shortage for all 
Italy has been affected and until it rains 
it will get worse. 

We plan on visiting Ireland and 
England but I have lost the address of the 
students in England. I would appreciate 
it if you could send it once again. The on- 
ly other bad news is that the exchange is 
dropping but that’s life. I hope I don’t 
sound so pessimistic because we really 
have been having a great time and lov- 
ing it. : 


Signed: Tom and Peter, San Lorenzo, 
Quattro Ottobre, Mille Nove Centro, Ot- 
tanta Cinque , 
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You may be in 
for along siege 


by Paul Heffernan 

_ Is there a faculty member you've been 
trying to see for weeks, but just can’t 
seem to locate? Is your adviser a Campus 
Ghost? Does this elusive person 
materialize on campus at precisely five 
minutes past the’hour in the front of the 
classroom, then dematerialize at exactly 
five minutes to the hour? 

Does that Campus Ghost’s office have 
that deserted look? Does the schedule of 
his or her office hours on the door have 
any relationship to reality, or should the 
schedule be regarded as a piece of light 
fiction? Is this campus ghost NEVER 
seen walking in the hallways? Do you at- 
tempt to leave a note in the ghost’s mail 
box, only to find mail in there dating back 
to the Civil War? 


A course in 


by Paul Heffernan 

It is rumored in academic circles that 
Northern Essex Community College is be- 
ing considered as a ‘pilot’ school for an 
entirely new course of study, a college ma- 
jor that will originate here. 

A two year course in Leisure Tech- 
nology is being planned. The committee 
planning the curriculum is receiving 
valuable input from area politicians, civil 
servants, and community and business 
leaders. 

Recent conferences attended by 
business and academic leaders have ascer- 
tained that soon there will be a real need 
to educate people to waste time. Tech- 
nological advances such as increased 
reliance on the computer, and the grow- 
ing field of robotics will drastically 
shorten the average work week. This 
trend leads experts to believe a larger por- 
tion of the labor force will be idle, and will 
not know how to use this increased leisure 
time creatively. 


Soon time to 


by John Foley 

On Jan. 1, Massachusetts will be the 
16th state to put a mandatory seat belt 
law into effect. The idea has its share of 
opponents and controversy. Like it or not, 
we will all be obligated to buckle-up. 

There are those who think a dive for 
survival at the time of the crash would 
be greatly hindered by a seat belt. There 
are probably situations in which the per- 
son thrown from the car is better off. 

Still, a look at statistics seems to con- 
firm that seat belts save lives. In the 
state of New York, where using the seat 
belt became a legal requirement eight 
months ago, 150 fewer auto deaths occur- 


red compared to the year before. In 


If you are seriously trying to locate one 
of these elusive Campus Ghosts, you have 
about three options. The first, and pro- 
bably your best option is to seek out 
another adviser or teacher. 

Your second option is to find what kind 
of car your Ghost drives, and wait at the 
exit of the faculty parking lot. When the 
vehicle in question approaches, you can 
throw yourself in front of the car, hopin 
for the best. ; 


The third option is simply to camp out 
in front of said Ghost’s office door. You 
can set up a tent (lengthwise, don’t block 
the hallways) and wait! If you exercise 
this option, be sure to make ar- 
rangements with friends to bring in pro- 
visions. You may be in for a long siege. 


lazometrics 


Industrial psychologists, sociologists, 
and business and academic leaders feel a 
nucleus of people who know how to waste 
time creatively will be needed in our socie- 
ty. NECC is one of the schools listed as 
a strong possibility because of its location 
in the highly industrialized Merrimack 
Valley. 

The first Leisure Technologist should 
be available to area industries in a few 
short years. 

Some of the courses being considered 
for the Leisure Technology Department 
are: 

1.) Planning the Four Day Weekend. 

2.) Not Working, and Not Feeling 

Guilty About It. 

3.) Lazometrics. (A series of exercises 

that can be done in bed.) 

4.) Planning the Five Day Weekend. 

5.) Television: Creative Watching 24 

Hours a Day. 

It is hoped that space can be found for 
the Leisure Technology Department in 
the new center for business and industry. 


buckle up 


Sweden, there was a 46 percent decrease 
in fatalities with a 79 percent compliance 
rate. 

Indeed, the success of the law will de- 
pend on compliance. Under the 
Massachusetts law, you cannot be pull- 
ed over for violating the seat belt law. 
You can be cited after being stopped for 
some other violation. In actuality, com- 
pliance will still be voluntary among 
many. Also the $15 fine is not too 
threatening. 

The law is intended to help people pro- 
tect themselves. Let us hope that drivers 
will be alert to have all seat belts in their 
cars, front and back, ready to begin the 
new year. 


MAYBE HIS 
WATCH , 
1S BROKEN - 


Bumper stickers 
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Almost everyone has one 


by John Lannan 

It’s 4 p.m. during rush hour, you're in- 
ching to the exit from route 93 and the 
words “If you get any closer introduce 
yourself,’ jump from a bumper sticker 
catching the eye. 

Messages on bumper stickers are 
everywhere. Many cars, trucks, and vans 
have at least one. Stuck in traffic or 
waiting for a green light, bumper stickers 
are a silent means of communication. A 
motorist can reveal his or her taste in 
music, political candidate, or favorite 
sports club to the world on a bumper 
sticker. Is there a logical explanation why 
people like to express themselves on 
bumper sitckers? Perhaps it’s because a 
saying stuck to the rear of a bumper can’t 
be ignored. Or someone without one may 
feel he should ‘have a bumper sticker 
because almost everyone does. 

Bumper sticker trends 

One recent trend in bumper stickers 
was to proclaim which occupation did it 
best. Machinists do it with precision. 
Nurses do it with patience. Plumbers give 
a better fit, and so on. 

Shortly after, there was a period of 
animals to love bumper stickers. ‘‘I love 
my dog, cat, horse, etc.”’ This fad moved 
into more detail. ‘I love my Collie, 
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Beagle, Shepherd, Doberman’ and so 
forth. Somewhere in between these two 
trends were the bumper stickers asking 
if certain things had been hugged on a 
given day. “Have you hugged your 
children today?” “Have you hugged your 
motorcycle today?” 

Most recently bumper stickers which 
give excuses for older model cars in poor 
shape, have been popular. ‘““This is not an 
abandoned car. My other car is a Cadillac. 
I’m ahead of you.” ‘ 

Maybe since Americans are spending 
more time behind the wheel, attaching a 
phrase or slogan to the bumper provides 
a personal touch. 

Bumper stickers are not always on a 
bumper, and are sometimes more visible 
this way. 

New cars have stickers 

New ears are being delivered with 
stickers already affixed to some part of 
the vehicle. One example is the one from 
Alliance by American Motors. The sticker 
on the rear window of the Alliance reads 
“The one to watch.” 

Hopefully, the car manufacturers won’t 
take the pleasure from people who enjoy 
attaching their own bumper stickers. 
Please leave some room for the motorist’s 
silent means of communication. 
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Chilling winds . 


by Jeff Jones 

I remember back to the day when all 
the things I held true came to an end. 
When everything I learned and believed 
in seemed unreal and now a bit foolish. 
It was the day I saw death as never 
before, and a day I’ll never ever forget. 

Late last October, when the chilling 
winds blew from the north, and children 
got ready to don their Halloween 
costumes and knock on strangers’ doors 
laden with dried corn stalks and candle 
lit pumpkins, I was about to have my life 
changed forever. 

It’s somewhat strange now, and a bit 
ironic as I look back on my childhood and 
remember my interest in death. Strange 
as it may seem, I really enjoyed the 
thought of it. Not so much actually 
dying, but all the neat things about it. 

I remember playing in the local 
cemetery, and sneaking an occasional 
peek into a freshly dug grave, kind of ex- 
pecting to see something jump out at me, 
or at least see a coffin buried next to it, 
a coffin buried some years ago. 

A distant roll of thunder 

I look back at the time when chills 

would run up and down my spine as a 


_ storm approached from the west, herald- 


ed by a distant roll of thunder, and the 
still of the air, when the birds stopped 
singing and the sky grew dark and heavy. 

It was a cold day that October. The 
wind blew strong, whipping the autumn 


leaves in colorful circles, turning death 
into life for a brief moment. 

Death into life for the leaves maybe, 
but not for my mother, who died that day. 
Taken like so many to the beyond, where 
only the dead shall know. 

She was a beautiful woman, with a good 
soul, and a deep sense of caring. She 
always wanted the best for me, and the 
best I had. She watched over me all the 
time, and when things got bad, she 
always had a smile, a great big beautiful 
smile that made even the worst of things 
seem insignificant. I would miss her, and 
I had an empty space inside that only she 
could fill. 


‘I would miss her, and I had 


an empty space inside that on- 
ly she could fill.’ 


| sat there as 
the mourners filed past 
I sat there as the mourners filed past 
the casket surrounded by baskets of fresh 
flowers. I watched as they wiped the tears 
from their faces and gave me their con- 


' dolences, and said goodbye. For the first 


time in my life, I can remember hating 
death, and feeling guilty for my earlier 
fascination with it. 

The funeral procession moved slowly 


Non-smokers have rights 


Please give us a break 


Fervently I rushed through the double 
doors of the liberal arts building and flew 
up the stairs to the second floor. Huffing 
and puffing, I had run all the way from 
the parking lot and was gasping for 
breath when I finally hit the second floor 
corridor. 

I would have been to class on time had 
I not encountered a dense fog looming in 
the hallway. Squinting through the 
smoke, I could make out three students 
puffing away on their Pall Malls, 
oblivious to the fact that they were forc- 
ing non-smokers to smoke right along 
with them. Didn’t they know that the 
smoking area was at the end of the hall 
and not in the middle of it? 

How many of you non-smokers are ir- 
ritated by the abundant smoke that fills 
the corridors of Northern Essex? 

I know I am. Smokers are certainly en- 
titled to their right to smoke if they like, 
but that is why they are provided with 
designated areas at the end of the 
hallways. Non-smokers have rights too. 

Many times while rushing to class I’ve 

been hit with a blast of smoke from the 


person in front of me who is also rushing 
to class and leaving a trail of fog in his 
wake. People must learn to have con- 
sideration for others. 

Areas for smoking are designated 

Rules concerning designated areas for 
smokers should be adamantly enforced. 
If not, then why bother with smoking 
areas at all? What purpose will they 
serve? Non-smokers should not have to 
resign themselves to inhaling someone 
elses nicotine because they have no 
choice. We must come.to a neutral solu- 
tion to this problem. We have given 
smokers an area of their own. Why not 
give the rest of us a smoke free space to 
call ours? 

To me the answer is crystal clear. If we 
can compromise and show some con- 
sideration for each other, then the issue 
over whether to smoke or not to smoke 
will not be an issue at all. So please 
smokers, give the rest of us a break, no 
more fogging up the hallways. 


Signed 
Debra McDonald 


Bored with your 9 tos job? 


by Debra McDonald 

Are you satisfied with your present 
job? Tired of trying to live on $4.50 an 
hour? I know that I was. K-Mart was fine 
when I was 16, but somehow it lost its 
pizazz by the time I hit 161%. I then real- 
ized that there had to be more to life than 
straightening ladies’ lingerie. 


I had worked in nursing homes, depart- 
ment stores and had even worked for the 
state of California, but these jobs did not 
fulfill me or pay me enough to live ade- 
quately. I became tired of working two 
jobs just to pay the electric bill. 

Things changed when a friend of mine 
made me an offer I couldn’t refuse. Star- 
ting pay was $9 an hour. I could make my 
own work schedule and I would have no 
supervisors. 

What she said after that really surpris- 
ed me ... cleaning houses. Needless to 
say, I was not overwhelmed at first, but 
what the heck, anything was better than 
working 16 hours a day. I decided to give 


it a try. Immediately, I discovered that © 


I made more money in one week than I 
had in three weeks at any other jobs and 
without working long hours. I soon learn- 
ed there were other benefits to this job. 


I have my own key for every house and 
come and go at random. Of the many peo- 
ple I clean for, 99 percent work 9-5 jobs 
and are rarely home. Plenty of food and 
drink are at my disposal and I work at 
my own pace, taking breaks whenever I 
desire. I feel more like a guest qh a 
housecleaner. 

Generally most of the people are very 
good to me and nobody treats me like just 
the ‘‘housecleaner.’’ Clients have given 
me couches, chairs, tables, TV sets and 
other items to show their appreciation. 


They tell me it means a lot to them to. 


come home to a spotless house after a 
hard day at work. 

With more and more women working, 
the demand for housecleaners is steadily 
on the rise. I have maintained a very full 
schedule, but at the same time, make it 
home on time to take care of the kids after 
school. It’s a great job for mothers. This 
type of work also gives a person versatili- 
ty. I don’t get bored with my surroun- 
dings because they change every day. 

If you're bored with your 9-5 job and 
tired of those long hours, try houseclean- 
ing. I’m sure you'll think of something to 
do with all your extra time... and your 
extra cash. 


. a ghost story 


through the town, headlights as far as the 
eye could see. I sat in the car following 
the hearse, a large black Cadillac with lots 
of chrome, and deep red curtains keeping 
the coffin out of view. 

I stood at the grave as I had done so 
many times before. The minister said a 
short prayer, and the coffin was gently 
lowered into the cold, damp ground. As 
I raised my head, I noticed the coffin had 
somehow changed. It had shifted, and the 
lid was not tight, and I remember a cold 
clammy feeling came over me, and a weird 
smell in the air, like old perfume. 

The funeral director noticed it too I’m 
sure, because he gently but quickly 
ushered us away from the grave at the 
end of the service. I knew it wasn’t right. 
How could the lid have opened? How did 
it shift like that? What was that smell? 


The sky grew darker 

The sky grew darker as we loaded into 
the cars to leave. I noticed a 
photographer taking pictures of us as we 
drove away. I sat back. The chauffeur 
drove me home alone. 

The house was quiet when I arrived. I 
lit a fire, and poured a glass of wine, sat 
back and watched the flickering flames 
dance across the logs. I felt better then. 
Warm, quiet, safe ... Alone. 


Suddenly I heard a knock on the door. 
It startled me. 
“Who is it?” I said. 


DR. GEORGE BAILEY, chairman of the English department. 


“My name is Jack Robinson. I 
photographed your mother’s funeral to- 
day, and I have something I think you 
should see.’ 


‘I look back at the time when 
chills would run up and down my 
spine as a storm approached from 
the west.’ 


I let him in. He was a nice guy. He had 
been a professional photographer for 12 
years. If it weren’t for his sincerity, I 
might well have killed him. 

“I took a few pictures for a book I’m 
doing on life and death, and would like to 
have your permission to use them,” he 
said. 

He handed me the pictures. I thumbed 
through 10 or 20 of them when I came 
across it. 

“Is this some kind of a joke?” I asked. 

“No sir, why?”’ 

“You'll never have permission to print 
these, never!’’ I handed him the picture. 

“See the second car in line? That’s me, 
and there’s the driver.’’ I stopped, 
stunned. 

“Yes, J can see that, but who’s the 
woman?”’ 

“She’s the one we buried.”’ 

I could recognize that perfume 
anywhere. 


— File photo. 


Bailey gives lecture slide-show 


by Cathy Ward 

With a Far-Eastern melody softly play- 
ing in the background, an Oriental 
tapestry draped over the podium, hand- 
carved figures of a water buffalo and a 
Madonna on display, a projector, and a 
screen, the mood was set for an intrigu- 
ing armchair travelogue by Dr. George 
Bailey, chairman of the English depart- 
ment at Northern Essex. His fascinating 
presentation October 24 was part of the 
lecture series of the college’s Life-Long 
Learning program. 

Dr. Bailey traveled extensively this 
past summer to the Philippines, Japan, 
Thailand, Singapore and Malaysia. His 
lecture, focusing on the Philippines and 
Japan, was more than a slide presenta- 
tion. He treated his audience, not only to 
an informative lesson in history and 
geography, but also to some interesting 
facts regarding each country’s economy, 
politics, philosophy, and people. 

To the many participants in the Life- 


_ Long Learning program, Dr. Bailey was 


a familiar and welcome figure. He had 
given a presentation on China two years 
ago, an experience that he, and his au- 
dience, remembered as most pleasant. 
He opened his lecture by sharing with 
his audience the special joy that he ex- 
periences each time he travels. ‘‘I want 
new experiences,” he said, ‘‘so that I can 
have more of myself to give to other peo- 
ple.” “But,” he advised, ‘“‘you do not have 
to go to East Asia or Southeast Asia in 
order to do that. You can go to Haverhill, 


downtown Lawrence, or downtown 
Lowell, and you’ll have something to give 
to other people.” 

He explained that his trip to Southeast 
Asia was prompted by three people. He 
had previously been to Asia, China and 
Japan and had never expected to go to 
that part of the world again. However, he 
experienced a chance encounter in Boston 
with a young couple from Singapore who 
were visiting this country for the first 
time. They were fascinated by the works 
of Henry David Thoreau and expressed 
to Dr. Bailey their ardent desire to visit 
Walden Pond. He was able to serve as 
their personal ‘‘tourist guide” to Walden, 
and they gratefully responded by saying, 
“If you ever get to Singapore, look us 
up!” 


His decision was made 

With a little encouragement from his 
former high school principal (during 
another chance encounter), his decision 
was made. ‘‘And that’s what we're all 
about as human beings,” he said. ‘“‘We 
live together in a society, in a communi- 
ty. We feed off one another; we grow off 
one another, and we can make this 
dramatic impact on other people’s lives.” 
He began his presentation with slides 
of the Philippines, offering his personal 
observations along the way. He described 
the Philippines as a “fascinating country, 
whose current history i is very important 
to us.” “There is a great deal of strife 
conte on page 12 
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Bailey lectures about travels to Far East 


Continued from page 11 

within the country,” Bailey said. ‘The 

American government is trying to 

establish a policy to deal with it.” 
Divided into two areas 

He explained the country is divided in- 
to two areas: Manila, with its population 
of two to four million people; and ‘“‘all the 
rest’’ — described as the provinces. He 
commented that traveling, especially in 
the provinces, is very dangerous. ‘‘At the 
airport in Manila,” he recalled, ‘‘I felt that 
I was in an incredible amount of danger.”’ 
The government owned Manila Hotel 
where he stayed, was under extraordinary 
high security. Because of a revolutionary 
movement that took to burning down 
hotels, there were armed guards on every 
floor of every major hotel. 

Dr. Bailey described the Philippines as 
a typical third world country. Their 
economy is low, their road systems are 
bad. ‘‘Everyone there is trying to sell 
something,’’ he related. ‘‘Even the 
children are selling cigarettes on the 
streets.’”’ The major crop is rice, the staple 
of the Philippine diet. Their typhoon 
season starts in June and continues right 
through the fall. 

He learned that the favorite sport of the 
Filipinos is, surprisingly enough — 
basketball! (Their average height is 5’3”’ 
or 5’4”’.) He recalls with amusement how 
they kept him informed of the Celtics’ 
progress! 

Predominately Roman Catholic 

The country is predominately Roman 
Catholic, although there is a substantial 
number of Protestant Filipinos, and a 
sizeable Moslem population. “‘Everyone 
you meet,” he said, ‘“‘has theological con- 
cerns on his mind. There is something ex- 
traordinarily mystical about them as a 
people.”’ He added that the people are 
very friendly toward Americans, and are 
“very beautiful, not only physically, but 
in an interior sense.” 

In’an exploration of the country’s 
history, Dr. Bailey explained that ‘‘you 
have to start with the ‘American connec- 


‘ 


tion’.” This group of 7,000 islands was 
one of the fruits of our victories in the 
Spanish American War of 1898. America 
granted the Philippines their in- 
dependence on July 4, 1946. They had a 
government much like the United States: 
a President, House of Representatives, 
Senate, and Supreme Court. The govern- 
ment fell into a great deal of difficulty, 
however, and in 1965 Ferdinand Marcos 
was elected to the presidency. Amidst a 
great deal of strife and turmoil, he even- 
tually managed to overthrow the con- 
stitution and establish a dictatorship, and 
he’s been ruling the country ever since. 

Dr. Bailey reported that there is much 
dissatisfaction within the country, and 
there is an indigenous communist move- 
ment called the New People Army (NPA), 
which is struggling with Marcos for con- 
trol of the country. 

The United States has its two major 
Pacific bases, Subic Bay and Clark Air 
Force Base, in the Philippines. ‘“‘We’re 
very much involved in a struggle which 
we don’t know how to handle at the pre- 
sent time. It is the one country in South 
and East Asia that appears to be regress- 
ing instead of progressing.” 

Dr. Bailey further explained that 
Acapulco is another important ‘‘connec- 
tion” with the Philippines. It was through 
Acapulco that the Spanish had their most 
important contacts with the Philippines. 
Silver was mined in Acapulco, 
transported by the Spanish to the Por- 
tuguese port of Melaka (Malaysia), then 
to Macau, China. From there, silk was 
brought to Nagasaki, Japan, and then 
Japanese goods were brought to Manila. 
“When you look at Acapulco, Macau, 
Melaka, Nagasaki, and then Manila,” he 
explained, ‘‘you’re in touch with the con- 
nection that tied, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury on, the western world with the 
eastern world.” 

Dr. Bailey’s “history lesson” continued 
as he recalled his visit to Fort Santiago. 
It was there that Jose Rizal, the ‘George 
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Washington” of the Philippines, was im- 
prisoned by the Spanish, and later ex- 
ecuted. A patriot and a doctor, Rizal had 
taken part in some revolutionary 
movements within the Philippines before 
the Spanish American War. He truly lov- 
ed the country for which he died, and 
Rizal Square in Manila is dedicated to his 
memory. 

Dr. Bailey informed his audience that 
the oldest part of Manila is called Manila 
Intramuros, and was actually a Spanish 
fortress. The Spanish came there in force 
in the mid 16th century, constructed for- 
tresses, and were also responsible for 
bringing Christianity into the country. 
This was the center of Manila up until 
1945 when the Japanese were attacked by 
the Americans. The city was then 
declared an open city, but the Japanese 
commander refused to surrender, the 
troops went berserk, and 25,000 Filipinos 
were killed. 

Most interesting and beautiful area 

Dr. Bailey continued his travelogue 
with details_of his trip to the southern- 
most island, Mindanao. He described it 
as a most interesting and beautiful area, 
but also as the ‘‘most violent place in the 
Philippines at the present time.” 

Mindanao’s two principal cities are 
Zamboango (formerly called the City of 
Flowers), and Davao (the largest city in 
the Philippines). This is where the 
Moslem population (Moros) live. 

His slides showed boats in the harbor 
that were actually homes of the Moslem 
boat people. He related his surprise when, 
after checking into a hotel in Zamboanga 
at night, he awoke the next morning to 
see the harbor filled with all kinds of 
crafts! There were people traveling by 
boat; people living on boats, and children 
diving. ‘‘It was like something out of a 
19th century novel,” he recalled, “‘. .. an 
absolute paradise — except for the arm- 
ed men on the streets.” The danger of the 
area keeps tourists away. He didn’t see 
a single American tourist while he was in 
this area. 

His next visit was to Baguio, which he 
described as a very beautiful city, built 
by the Americans. It was interesting to 
note that its elevation is 3,800 feet, and 
though the temperature in Manila might 
be 95 degrees, it might be 69 degrees in 
Baguio. He added that it looks much like 
an American city. 

Everything in it but chickens 

Traveling for ten hours, by bus, to 
Banaue, was an experience to remember. 
“The bus had everything in it but 
chickens!’’ he quipped. It was at Banaue 
that he viewed the extraordinary rice ter- 
races that were built into the side of 
mountains some 2,000 years ago. He 
described Banaue as an area of breathtak- 
ing beauty, but also as an area with a 
great deal of revolutionary activity, due 
to NPA/government confict. There is lit- 
tle running water, and his slides showed 
women doing laundry on the side of the 
road, using water that ran down off the 
mountain. There are no medical facilities, 
except for a clinic that is run by Belgian 
nuns. “Most Filipinos,” he said, ‘‘have 
never been to Banaue, and in fact, are ter- 
rified to move out of Manila into NPA 
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areas.”’ It was also at Banaue where he . 
met the young man who carved the love- 
ly wooden figures described earlier. 


As the scene shifted to the second half 
of his presentation, Dr. Bailey introduc- 
ed his audience to a country of dramatic 
contrast to the Philippines: Japan. 
“Japan,” he said, “is probably the most 
developed, and in many respects, one of 
the wealthiest countries in the world.”’ It 
is also an area of dense population. He 
referred to the metropolitan areas of 
Tokyo, Yokohama and Kawasaki which 
totalled some 23 million people. While 
showing the slides depicting the density 
of the dwellings, he noted that even the 
wealthiest people have very. small homes. 
“There is very little space,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
everything is crowded in.”’ 

Consists of four major islands 

He explained that Japan consists of 
four major islands: Hokkaido, Honshu, 
Kyushu, and Shikoku. Tokyo is situated 
on the island of Honshu and is the 
epitome of the modern, industrial, 
technological Japan. ‘‘The ‘other’ Japan,” 
he stated, “‘is the traditional Japan, the 
Japan of great natural beauty.” Contrast 
is sharply defined by the ‘‘bullet train” 
of the metropolitan city, and the Shinto 
shrines and Buddhist temples of the 
smaller cities. ; 

Tokyo is actually a combination of 
several cities, each of which is clustered 
around a major railroad terminal. The ci- 
ty contains many high-rise buildings, but 
Dr. Bailey informed the audience that no 
building can dwarf the Imperial Palace. 

His: travels in Japan included 
Hiroshima, where the atomic bomb was 
dropped in 1945; and Nagasaki, the city 
where western technology entered Japan. 
It was at Nagasaki that he viewed a most 
touching war memorial in the form of a 
beautiful fountain. The fountain was 
chosen as a memorial because thousands 
died after the nuclear attack while crying 
for water. He noted that both of these 
cities are industrial and well developed. 

Visiting smaller cities such as Nikko, 
Dr. Bailey was treated to some of those 
“scenes of great natural beauty”’ that 
contrasted so with the metropolitan 
areas. As he showed slides ,of Shinto 
shrines and Buddhist temples, he explain- 
ed that there are two major religions in 
Japan: Shintoism (worship of nature), and 
Buddhism. The greatest number of 
temples is located in Kyoto, the old im- 
perial capital. The Zen Gardens are also 
located there. Dr. Bailey related the in- 
teresting fact that Kyoto was not bomb- 
ed during the war because of its many 
temples and because of the intercession 
of the curator of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. ‘ 


Beautiful gardens of a royal prince 

The desire of the people to preserve the 
ancient along with the modern, is evidenc- 
ed in the Otani Hotel — a luxury hotel 
built around the beautiful gardens of a 
royal prince. Dr. Bailey observed that the 
country is really ‘‘caught in a bind. 

“On the one hand,’ he said, ‘“‘they have 
this devotion to nature and this Spartan 
culture out of which they’ve grown. On 
the other hand, they have all this wealth.” 
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‘Miami Vice’ sets a new TV beat 


by Eric Johnson 

Machine gunfire pulsating along with 
an electronic rock beat. Vivid images 
streak by. Bikini clad girls walking on the 
beach. Race horses leaping from their 
starting gate. Ocean glare whizzing by 
under the bow of a boat. The familiar 
“Miami Vice” logo, gleaming in its 
famous pink and turquoise. 


The plots streak by with a minimum of 
exposition, the dialogue is tough and. 
spare, the rock music almost nonstop. 
The local color of Miami is augmented by 
the local colors: Caribbean blue, lime 
green, and flamingo pink. 

“Miami Vice,” tv’s hottest, hippest new 


cop ae is beginning to reach a high 
bracket of popularity. Debuting a year 
ago, NBC’s ‘‘Miami Vice’’ has been slot- 
ted on Friday nights opposite CBS’s hit, 
“Falcon Crest.’’ High-gloss visual style 
and MTV-inspired use of rock music have 
begun to attract more and more viewers. 
Don Johnson and Phillip Michael Thomas 
star as the super-cool Miami detectives 
Sonny Crockett and Richardo Tubbs. 
The show’s impact isn’t being 
restricted to just the tv screen. MCA 
Records has released ‘‘Miami Vice.” the 
album, which contains the show’s theme 
music by Jan Hammer, several songs 
used during last season’s shows, and 
three new singles recorded for the com- 


Rush doesn’t captivate 
Faceless world of commercialism 


by Jim Barr 

Is it our imagination or is this band 
changing? 

Rush, the once captivating and ar- 
tistically dominating Car.adian hard rock 
band, has apparently fallen for the bland, 
faceless world of commurcialism, so evi- 
dent in their brand ney release, Power 
Windows (Mercury). 

The change not only has taken place in 
the music, but also in recording locations 
and, most notably with producers. Peter 
Collins produces this record. Peter 
Henderson produced last year’s release 
Grace Under Pressure. Collins is the 
third producer in three releases for Rush, 
who for eight years before (from 1974 to 
1982), stayed loyal to Terry Brown, the 
man responsible for 11 of the 13 albums 
to Rush’s credit. 

Power Windows begins with the over- 
produced, but hard rocking ‘“‘The Big 
Money,’’ and from there goes straight 


down hill. Every one of the eight songs 
is set up in the same structural format 
and follows a much over-used pattern, 
boring the listener with wordy lyrics and 
distorted riffs and solos from guitarist, 
Alex Lifeson. 


Geddy Lee’s voice has settled down to 
a plastic, feeble wail, unlike the hysterical 
screams of yesteryear. Neil Peart has re- 
mained constant on drums, but still 
doesn’t seem to have the energy 
displayed in past albums. Also, the use 
of synthesizers has not only become domi- 
nant with Rush, but has also over-blown 
the hard edge once present in the music. 

Clearly, Rush has.departed from the 
strong, art rock/heavy metal of the late 
70’s and has settled for an almost power- 
pop style, 

If you would like to see Rush in concert, 
tickets are now available for a Dec. 12 
show at the Centrum in Worcester. 


The Volume 


Concert updates, 


by Laurie Stewart and Rosemary Rafuse 

The new wave sound of “Simple 
Minds”’ comes to the Wang Center, 268 
Tremont St., Boston, Nov. 6 at 7:30 p.m. 

“The Alarm” i is slated for Nov. 9 at the 
Orpheum Theater, Hamilton Place, 
Boston. You may recognize some of their 
tunes, such as ‘‘The Stand’’ and 
“Strength.” 

“Heart” will be at the Worcester Cen- 
trum Nov. 9 and the Providence Civic 
Center Nov. 10, performing their hits 
‘What About Love” and ‘‘Never’’ to sup- 
port their self-titled new album. 

Michael McDonald will light up the 
Wang Center stage Nov. 11 with the 
smooth sounds of ‘‘No Looking Back” 
and others. 

Night Ranger and Starship share the 
stage at the Centrum Nov. 15. Tickets are 
available at the box office and major 


record reviews 


ticket outlets. 

Howard Jones will perform at the Cen- 
trum Nov. 16 on his first headline tour for 
his latest album, ‘‘Dream Into Action.” 

Adam Ant will be at the Orpheum Nov. 
20, performing such classics as “‘Stand 
and Deliver” and his single of last year 
“Strip.” 


New album releases include the 
Australian Rockers ‘‘INXS”’ with In Bet- 
ween Day, British dance-music artists 
“ABC,” with How To Be A Zillionaire, 
and “The Thompson Twins’’ release 
Here’s to Future Days. Also, ‘“‘General 
Hospital’s’’ Frisco Jones, a.k.a. Jack 
Wagner has been hard: at work in the 
studio recording a new record. “‘Duran 
Duran’s”’ offspring, ‘‘Arcadia,”’ will 
release So Red The Rose very soon. 


Film 
Clips 


by Kerrie Despres 

Upcoming films this month are: 
“Beverly Hills Cop’, ‘Desperately Seek- 
ing Susan’, “Johnny Dangerously”, and 
“Places in the Heart.’’ Each film is shown 
in the student center theater on 
Wednesdays at noon and Fridays at 11 
a.m. 

‘Beverly Hills Cop,’ Nov. 6, 8 

Don Simpson, producer; Dan Petrie, Jr. 
screenplay; Martin Breast, director. 

A hilarious comedy about a. Detroit 
detective trying to find the murderer of 
his friend with business connections in 
Southern California. He proves in this 
film that he is master at ad-libbing to any 
situation but also that he is not ready to 
give up his famous overkill of the four 
letter words. The movie is a huge success 
and, of course, Murphy is the main ingre- 
dient of it. 

‘Places in the Heart,’ Dec. 4, 6 

Robert Brenton, writer-director; Arlene 


Donovan, producer. 

“Places in the Heart”’ shows the drama 
of a widowed Texas woman trying to keep 
her family together as well as their home. 
This takes place during the depression 
and Field delivers an Oscar winning per- 
formance. The supporting cast includes 
Ed Harris, Amy Madigan, Lindsay 
Crouse and John Malkovich. 

‘Johnny Dangerously,’ Nov. 20, 22 

Directed from a screenplay by Norman 
Steinberg, Harry Colomby, Bernie Kukoff 
and Jeff Harris; produced by Michael 


ing season by Glenn Frey, Chaka Khan 
and Grandmaster Melle Mel. 

Besides the show’s theme music and 
songs scoring hits, the fashion is becom- 
ing as much a part of America as baseball 
and apple pie. Don Johnson’s typical 
ensemble of Italian sport coat, T-shirt and 
slip on shoes has more than begun to 
catch on. 


“Miami Vice’ has brought to tv a flow- 
ing and provocative mode of storytelling 
through gestures, looks, music, and art- 
ful composition making it the most in- 
tense serious cop show on today’s tv. The 
drug pushers, organized crime bosses, 
and psychotic youth gangs and ritzy 


Mini 

by Ray Bonanno 
**** Soul Kiss, Olivia Newton-J ohn, 
MCA Records. 

The number one lady of the seventies 
has come back with another great album. 
The songs are sleazy and her voice gets 
alittle sultry, but all is forgiven because 
Newton-John more than makes up for it. 
Best cuts from the album are ‘Soul 
Kiss,” and “‘Electric.’”’ John Farrar has 


produced Olivia’s music in the past, but - 


you have to admit that in this album he 
has a winner. 
*** The Wrestling Album, The Wrestlers, 


‘No label. 


pimps who emerge onto your screen each 
week are the most vividly portrayed bad 
guys on tv. 

One important theme of the show is 
that this type of evil could present itself 
to basically anyone. Blending in like a 
black car in the night, Crockett and 
Tubbs frequently go undercover in the 
show’s more powerful episodes to flush 
out and deal with law-enforcement of- 
see who have gone over to ‘‘the other 
side.” 

With Crockett and Tubbs whipping 
down the highway in their Ferrari 
Daytona convertible, designer jackets 
flapping in the wind, the tv world had bet- 
ter look out. 


record reviews 


The World Wrestling Federation has 
lent its talent to this Rick Derringer pro- 


duction. Singles already released from the 


album are doing well. This is the greatest 
idea since the Rock ‘N’ Wrestling Connec- 
tion. Best cuts are ‘‘Don’t Go Messing 
With a Country Boy,” ‘“‘Eat Your Heart 


Out; Rick Springfield,” and Mean Gene 
Okerlund’s weird rendition of ‘Tutti 
Frutti.’’ One single that is riding high on 
the charts is “‘Land of a Thousand 
Dances,” featuring all the wrestlers of the 
W.W.F. Certainly a classic to remember 
for all time. 


‘Cuckoo’s Nest’ plays at Salem 


Salem State theatre has opened its new 
season with Dale Wasserman’s ‘One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest,’’ directed 
by Liam O’Brien. Remaining perfor- 
mances at Salem’s Mainstage are Nov. 7, 
8, and 9 at 8 p.m. 

“One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest’’ is 
based on the novel by Ken Kesey. The 
play was first presented at the Cort 
Theatre in 1963, and later was made into 
the Academy Award winning film. 

The action takes place in a ward in a 
state mental hospital. The ward is under 
the complete control of Nurse Ratched, 
the mother hen to the misguided patients. 
She keeps everything in perfect order, 


Hertzberg. 

Michael Keaton (‘Night Shift,’’ ““Mr. 
Mom’) plays a mobster who has improv- 
ed his organization’s take by cutting 
costs. A problem arises when his younger 
brother, Joe Piscopo (‘‘Saturday Night 
Live’’) who plays the city’s D.A. is look- 
ing to put certain people in jail. Other per- 
formers in this film are Marilu Henner, 
Maureen Stapleton, Griffin Dunne, Peter 
Boyle and Danny DeVito. 


‘Desperately Seeking Susan,’ Nov. 13, 15 
Directed by Susan Seidelman 


allowing no room for rebellion. But her 
power is threatened by the arrival of a 
new patient R.P. McMurphy. 


McMurphy comes to the institution 
directly from the state work farm where 
he has been serving time for statutory 
rape, and where the prison doctors have 
described him a psychopath. This unlik- 
ly hero becomes involved with a power 
struggle with the domineering Ratched as 
he tries to defend the rights of his fellow 
inmates. As the war between McMurphy 
and Ratched rages, it becomes increasing- 
ly clear there can be only one wiuner, but 
which of the two will survive? 


This movie shows that if you’re given 
the right part, anyone can act! No other 
part would seem more fitting for Madon- 
na, who plays Susan in this movie. The 
character’s vagabond image seems to fit 
Madonna well. She stumbles upon danger 
when she finds a pair of priceless earings 
that some would kill for. Rosanna Ar- 
quette gets in a scuffle, comes down with 
amnesia, and thinks she’s Susan; and has 
the killer thinking she’s Susan too. It 
sounds corny, but Seidelman’s directing 
and a good crew make this film work. 


, 
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Salem, scene of witchcraft trials 


by Patricia Lewis Z 

It was a long snowy winter, there were 
‘recent Indian massacres, the French at- 
tacked other villages, small pox was rag- 
ing, taxes were too high, and people had 
little faith in the colonial politicians. 

A servant woman, Tituba with her hus- 
band John Indian, loved to talk about the 
devil and his powers, as they sat around 
the fire at the home of Reverend Samuel 
Parris. 

Were the girls, ages 9 to 19 really 
bewitched by Tituba’s tales, or did Tituba 
feed them hard cider or narcotics brought 
to Salem from the West Indies? Possibly 
the girls went into tantrums and fits 
because they were bored and wanted at- 
tention, or maybe the devil really did 
come to Salem. 

Source: The Witch’s Dungeon, 
Salem, Mass. 


Walking down the brick sidewalks of 
Salem, I got the feeling of old New 
England. Friendly people lined the 
sidewalks, eager to assist me in my ven- 
ture to find out the things that go bump 
in the night. My first stop was at the 
Witch House. 

Scene of witchcraft trials 

The Witch House provides a view of 
what life was like in 1692. Set back from 
Essex Street, it creates an ominous im- 
pression of a Salem that still exists in the 
minds of many. 

Judge Jonathan Corwin, once owner of 
the house, came from the West Indies. He 
was father of 10 children. A minister, he 
had no formal education. One of the 
judges at the Salem witchcraft trials, he 
examined over 200 people in his 
chambers. Many people were convicted. 
Some women were judged to be witches 
and men to be wizards or warlocks. 

Now the house seems simply a nice 
place to see how people lived three hun- 
dred years ago. We visited the ‘Best 
Room,” with fireplace around which 
friends would gather to keep warm, then 
looked at the sleeping rooms with ex- 
tremely short beds. The average height 
in those days was 5’3”’. 


A stop at the kitchen provided me with 
bright sunshine and altogether abolished 
the ghost of Corwin. Here is where bread 
was baked, and cheese was pressed. Here 
also was a trunk where the family stored 
all their possessions. 

The window frames are built high and 
the glass is small because glass was very 
expensive, heavily taxed and hard to 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Salem, Mass. — File photo. 


come by. The clock, run by weights, has 
an hour hand to be set every four hours. 
Lanterns with monograms recall the need 
for the people to carry them as they went 


out at night. 
To the dungeon 


Walking a few blocks down to Lynde 
Street , we came to the most interesting 
part of the tour, the Witch Dungeon. We 
learned about the witch hysteria and wat- 
ched a mock trial. Out of the 150 people 
accused, 55 admitted they had made a 
pact with the devil. William Barker, who 
confessed to being a warlock, said he was 
told by the devil “to destroy Salem, and 
to set up his kingdom here.’’. 

Sarah Good hanged 

Sarah Good, an aged cripple who occa- 

sionally smoked a pipe, was also among 


the accused. Good, a destitute, knocked © 


over a lamp causing a fire in which two 
cows were killed. She was said to have 
sacrificed the cows in honor of the devil. 
She was condemned and hanged at 
Gallows Hill. Afterward, her accuser, a 12 


-year old girl, admitted she lied in accus- 


ing Good. 

We were taken into what is called the 
dungeon. As we walked down a staircase, 
the smell of mustiness permeated our 
nostrils and we were enveloped by 
darkness. We were shown small cells in 
which the accused were jailed. The rich 
ones were given big cells, while the poor 
had hardly enough space to stand. 

Mannequins came to life taking on the 
identities of Tituba, Sarah Good and 
Giles Cory, the man pressed to death with 
a wooden door. 


O’Keeffe named counselor 


by Rosemary Rafuse 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services at Northern 
Essex has a new counselor. Janet 
O’Keeffe started her new job as counselor 
of non-traditional students Oct. 15. 

A non-traditional college student 
herself, O’Keeffe began her college 
studies at NECC when she was 38. After 
graduating with an associate of arts 
degree in liberal arts, transferred to the 
University of Massachusetts, where she 
earned a bachelor of arts degree in 
sociology. Her master’s degree in counsel- 
ing was earned at Suffolk University. 

While attending NECC, she interned at 
Hogan Center for Retarded Children, 
Danvers, where she worked two days per 
week as a placement for child psychology. 

She also interned at the Belleville 
Elementary. School, Newburyport, as an 
educational assistant for a readiness 
class. 
Before her college studies, O’Keeffe was 


a homemaker, community — service 
volunteer, and fundraiser for charities. 

She was a girl scout leader for her four 
girls and she helped in a Junior Great 
Books discussion group ‘“‘for kids to help 
them read and enjoy good literature,” 
O’ Keeffe says. 


She worked for the past six years at 
Northern Essex in the occupational skills 
center. 

“My job now is not a career counselor,” 
O’Keeffe comments. “I help students pick 
classes to help them in an area they’ve 
already chosen.” 

“It’s really the non-traditional students 
we deal with here. We offer the same kind 
of student services for the evening divi- 
sion as are offered for the day division.” 

O’Keeffe is located in room B202. Her 
hours are Mondays and Wednesdays, 
12:30 p.m. - 8:30 p.m., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 10:30 a.m. - 6:30 p.m. and 
Fridays, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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We learned how the witchcraft hysteria 
grew, as children with grudges accused 
parents of being witches, and slowly 


neighbor turned against neighbor, put- 
ting the whole town in an uproar. People 


died from being hanged, or burned at the © 


stake, or being stoned. ; 

As we left, and I looked at the dead 
leaves of autumn swirl about my feet, I 
wondered if the devil really did come to 
Salem. 


‘We learned how the wit- 


cheraft hysteria grew, as 
children with grudges accused 
parents. of being witches, and 
slowly neighbor turned against 
neighbor, putting the whole 
town in an uproar.’ 


House of Seven Gables 
with secrets to keep 

Now we rode through downtown Salem 
past Pickering Wharf to the House of 
Seven Gables on Turner Street. First we 
watched a slide show of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s life. The writer never lived 
in the house himself (it belonged to his 
cousin), yet it inspired him to write one 
of his most loved novels. 

It is said the house itself gave 
Hawthorne a sense of the past. “It was 
a rusty wooden house with a huge 
clustered chimney,’ he wrote. “‘One could 
not pass the second story without giving 
it a meditative look—and not help but 
think it had secrets to keep.”’ 


Looking at its huge wooden frame, I 
thought it did have a special kind of 
secret. The house was originally owned by 

_ John Turner, a mariner in 1668. Turner’s 
increasing fortune helped him to expand 
the house, putting on the seven gables. 
He sold it to Capt. Samuel Ingersall, who 
produced generations of memory-making 
in it. 

John Hawthorne (Nathaniel’s uncle) 
was a judge at the trials. Supposedly one 
of the witches condemned by John 
Hawthorne, placed a curse on him and all 
his descendants. 


: ; ‘It was a rusty wooden house 


with a huge clustered 
chimney.’ 

In the novel, the house becomes the 
main character and “where it’s ominous 
and forbidding, it can also be warm and 
cheerful.’’ 

As we entered, we were greeted by a 
pleasant tour guide who showed us the 
living room. As usual in a house of this 
period, there was no central heating. Un- 
til 1910, Hawthorne’s family used a foot- 
warmer through the long cold winter. 
They also had small bed warmers to heat 
the blankets. 

Moving to the best room we saw the 
judge’s chair and admired the beautiful 
china closet. Porcelain gleamed in the 
winter sun. 

Going into a closet, we found the secret 
staircase. The closet was a place for wood 
to dry out, yet behind it a small set of 
stairs led up to aroom. In this room, con- 
traband was sent up through the 
fireplace. Across from it was the attic, 
with a hand carved horse. 

Completing the tour, we were left to 
think and go home to pull ““The House of 
Seven Gables” from the shelf and to read 
it again. 

Indeed Salem has much to offer to the 
sight-seer and history lover. Other places 
to visit include the Salem Common where 


livestock grazed and militia trained; the _ 


Peabody Museum where curiosities from 
across the seas and whaling material are 
displayed; Pickering Wharf, site for 
waterfront shopping and dining; the 
Salem Maritime National Historic Site 
featuring the Custom House; and Pioneer 
Village, a reproduction of the settlement 
in the wilderness that was Salem in 1630. 
Editor’s note: Those who would like to 
_ know more about the witch hunt may be 
interested in seeing the ‘The Crucible” 
this weekend. 


JANET O‘KEEFFE, new counselor, division of continuing education. 


— Jeff Jones photo. 


History, government department to offer new course 


by Jim McCosh 

The history and government depart- 
ment has developed a course which deals 
with the world as it is today. News stories 
breaking daily throughout the world, 
whether at the U.N., in the Middle East, 
or perhaps in far off India, are woven in- 
to the course. The Contemporary World 
is a history course that starts with the 
present and works back from there in 
order to establish the necessary 


background for current crisis situations. 
The history of the last 40 years (since the 
end of World War II) will receive the most 
attention. 

As for other things, various systems of 
government will have to be examined in 
order that the nations in the news can be 
better understood. Much attention will be 
directed to world trade since it is essen- 
tial to understand the flow of raw 
materials and manufactured goods from 


one nation to another. Seyere social 
catastrophes, many with religious over- 
tones, will demand careful scruntiny. Last 
ly, since the Contemporary World is 
global in scope, a better knowledge of 
world geography will be a valuable by- 
product of the course. 


The news that is making the headlines 
today is everybody’s business; conse- 
quently, this course can be of benefit to 


every student on this campus. If you 
would like to better understand the na- 
tions and the people and the news events 
which wind up on the front pages and on 
the T.V. screens, this course will help you 


to do so. Whatever your curriculum, it 
matters not. We of the history and 
government department would like to 
have you consider this course for the 
spring semester. 


Campus news 
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Interpreter training program 


Communicating in sign language 


by Ed Theriault 

Six NECC students are studying to 
become professional interpreters in the in- 
terpreter training progam. They struggle 
to learn how to sign properly. Sign 
language takes much hard work and 
patience for interpreters-to-be to learn. 

Don’t be afraid to speak out 

Aileen Robinson, a second year stu- 
dent, was undecided about her major. She 
took up sign language and began to talk 
with deaf people. She studied how deaf 
people relate to each other, how they par- 
ty or date and their typical background. 

She says, “hearing people lack the pa- 
tience to understand the disability and to 
become knowledgeable enough to help the 
hearing-impaired. Don’t be afraid to 
speak out.’’ She says some hearing peo- 
ple discriminate against giving jobs to a 
hearing-impaired person. She feels this is 
unfair. Everybody should be in contact 
with sign language, she claims. 

Needs to communicate 

Harry Robinson (not related to Aileen) 
met a deaf group four years ago. He 
socialized with deaf people. He became in- 
volved in the deaf culture because a deaf 
boy’s father killed himself. No one could 
communicate with him. He decided at 
that time to learn to sign skillfully. Robin- 
son says, “If I were in that same situa- 
tion today, I could communicate with the 
deaf boy.” 

He explains that hearing children 
should get some information about sign 
language to help them to become in- 
terested and to show deaf people that it 
is a kind of language. 

“Hearing-impaired people are more 
aware of each other and always keep in 


contact no matter where they live. It is _ 


less important for hearing people to be 
aware of other hearing people. Hearing 
people’s contacts are not as strong as 
those who are hearing-impaired,” he says. 


poll 


When asked if he fears forgetting how 
to sign, Robinson replies, ‘‘Yes, if I don’t 
socialize with the deaf, then I would 
forget the signs. I feel that in a few years, 
there will be new signs being invented. I 
fear that a new sign language would con- 
fuse me.” 


‘Always themselves’ 

Nancy Wentworth’s dream is to 
become a dedicated interpreter. She 
smiles, ‘I love to sign. Sign language is 
a beautiful language.’’ Wentworth enjoys 
the deaf because they are friendly and 
emotional, not afraid to show their feel- 
ings. She feels hearing people are the op- 
posite. They back away. She is amazed 
how the deaf are “‘always themselves.” 
Her goal is to see hearing people learn to 
sign and stop blocking the deaf people’s 
progress. 

People don’t realize they can’t hear. She 
says, “I know it is hard for the hearing 
to learn to sign, but it would be great. 
Then the deaf wouldn’t have to worry 
about writing a note to the hearing for 
communication.” 


‘Hearing-impaired people are 
more aware of each other and 
always keep in contact no mat- 
ter where they live.’ 


Working as a team 

Sam Hall became fascinated with sign 
language and fell in love with the deaf 
community. She loves the feelings of help- 
ing them because of working together as 
a team, even though they are slower 
moving, not in a hurry. She says that 
hearing-impaired share their feelings, 
discuss deafness, personal stories and 
their decisions about life. 
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“My dream is to become a compas- 
sionate interpreter so the hearing and 
deaf can communicate together. Then, it 
becomes unecessary because people learn 
to communicate without you,” she says. 

Hall hopes someday to teach hearing 
people to sign and then influence them to 
communicate with the deaf. She credits 
the ITP for support and assistance help- 
ing her to feel good about herself. 

Chances to help 

Marina Pappas never saw a deaf per- 
son where she lived in Florida. Before 
coming to NECC to study interpreting, 
she met a woman who taught sign 
language classes. The woman taught Pap- 
pas to sign and the function of 


FamilyEd financing 


interpreting. 

Pappas says, “I’ve always been in- 
terested in communication with people in 
general and helping them communicate 
with each other. I am also interested in 
sign language, not foreign language 
because I do not have the opportunity to 
go to Europe or other countries.” 


Randy Brodbury was encouraged to 
take up sign language courses in ITP 
because his girlfriend, who is a student 
here, is deaf. He would appreciate it if 
hearing people took the time to learn 
about the hearing-impaired and accept 
their language. Hearing people should 
realize how important communication is. 


New dollars from Sallie Mae 


Sallie Mae, the Student Loan 
Marketing Association, has announced a 
unique education loan plan for families 
supporting college students. This plan, 
called FamilyEd Financing, allows 
qualified families to borrow from $3,000 
to $10,000 annually at variable interest 
rates. FamilyEd loans made this month 
carry a 10.8 percent interest rate with in- 
terest adjustments computed monthly. 
No collateral is required and repayment 
can take up to ten years. 

If your family income is too high to 
qualify for traditional student assistance 
programs, FamilyEd may be just the 
resource you need. And even if you 
qualify for federal financial aid, FamilyEd 
can provide the essential supplement you 
require to meet the full cost of .an 
education. 

To be eligible, you must be a permanent 


alien resident or a U.S. citizen and a resi- 


dent of the state where the plan is being 
offered. A favorable credit history and an 
ability to pay must be demonstrated. 

Parents, legal guardians, heads-of- 
household or self-supporting students are 
qualified to apply. Students must be at- 
tending or accepted to attend either full- 
time or at least half-time at an accredited 
college. 


For your convenience, the FamilyEd 
financing application process is handled 
through the mail. You will be notified of 
the action taken on your loan application 
within four to six weeks from the time 
your application is received. Your loan 
check will be mailed directly to you. 

The financial aid office has a limited 
number of applications. You should stop 
by to pick one up or to ask any questions 
you may have regarding this new 
program. 


PART-TIME 
OPPORTUNITIES | 


Make your own schedule! 


If you know the basics of home construction or 
weatherization (or even if you consider yourself to be 
“handy around the house”), DMC Energy needs your 
talent to motivate area homeowners to save energy. 


We have an immediate need for part-time energy 
auditors. These are flexible positions which put you in 
charge of your schedule. This is an ideal opportunity for 
anyone who wishes to work, but who needs a part-time 
position which won’t interfere with classes. No sales 


involved. 


There is a three week training course (part-time). You 
will be paid a stipend of $27 per each training day. 


Upon successful completion of training and passing 
of certification tests, you will be given a bonus of $125. 
Another bonus of $125 will be given you upon 
completion of one month’s service, provided you have 


performed quality work. 


There is a $16 payment for each audit completed, 
plus a $5 expense reimbursement for each completed 


audit. 


Our next training class begins on Nov. 12. If you are 
interested in the position or would like additional 
information, please contact Mr. Corbett at 1-800-792- 


5260. 
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Escape from a brutal regime 


Getting out of Cambodia j 


Editor’s note: King Chau is from Cam- 
bodia, He is an English as a Second 
Language student at Northern Essex. He 
is married and has three sons. This is the 
story of how he came to Northern Essex. 


by King Chow 

I would like to describe my experiences 
when I was living in Cambodia, especially 
during the Cambodian-Communist 
takeover of the government in 1975 when 
the Pol Pot administration was 
established. 

I remember the first three days when 
the Communists came to the city where 
I was living in the Buttamtang province. 
The Communist government broadcast 
everywhere, telling the people to get out 
of the city in 24 hours or the Americans 
would drop a bomb. 

The government said they would allow 
people to come back to the city after three 
days, and people who worked for the 
government were to go to city hall to 
recognize the new government. ' But 
people who were working for the govern- 
ment were arrested by the Communist 
army and never came back. 

Many died from hunger 

In the first year under the Pol Pot ad- 
ministration, everybody worked for the 
government. There were no private 
businesses. Many people died from 
hunger and still more from disease 
because there wasn’t enough food or 
medicine. Rice was grown everwhere in 
the country, but we never got the chance 
to eat our crops. What we grew was taken 
away from us by the government and we 
were told it was to be sold to buy weapons 
to protect our country from enemies. 

In 1976, people were hungry and tried 
to steal rice from the field, but most who 


tried were killed. We couldn’t live without 
food when the government made us work 
hard every day, so the government 
decided to cook for us. No private cook- 
ing was allowed. 

At this time, people started trying to 
escape from their homes to the border, 
but they were arrested and brought back. 
When they were trying to escape, enough 
food couldn’t be carried and they died too. 


‘But people who were working 
for the government were ar- 
rested by the Communist army 
and never came back.’ 


Families were separated 

The government then barred us from 
leaving our villages. For the next two 
years, families were separated. The 
teenager couldn’t live with his family and 
was allowed to visit only once a year. 
There was a lot of crying, but some of the 
teenagers were taught the government 
ways and forgot about their parents and 
never visited them. I was lucky because 
the government had picked me out to fix 
tractors at a factory, so I was fed a little 
better! I spent three years away from my 
family, during which time, I felt 
frustrated and depressed. I had to get up 
early and work twelve hours a day. 

The separation from my family ended 
when the Vietnamese invaded Cambodia 
in 1979. I was lucky to be reunited with 
my family, but two of my brothers were 
separated from us forever. Ninety-nine 
percent of families were missing someone, 
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KING CHAU, English as a Second Language stndane: 


some families were missing all but one 
person. 
Vietnamese rule was better 
In my opinion, the Vietnamese rule was 
better than the previous government. 
You needed no permission and couid 
travel freely throughout the country. 


‘I spent three years away from 


my family, during which time, . 


I felt 
depressed.’ 


frustrated and 


My family and I first attempted to 
escape in May of 1979. During that time, 
we walked. We didn’t know the way to 
get to the Thai border, so we had to hire 
Cambodians who knew the way. They 
guided us through the forest at night, and 
it was very scary because they could do 
whatever they wanted — rob or even kill 
us. 

Once across the border, many families 
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were arrested. The Thai government 
allowed us to stay on their border, but 
provided no shelter. The United Nations 
provided aid and food for the thousands 
of us, but conditions were still bad. 

They forced us into the mountains 

At that time, the Thai government 
began to worry that the refugees would 
cause trouble, so after a month they 
began to bus us back, telling us they were 
moving our camp. They forced us into the 
mountains, where many people were kill- 
ed by mines laid by the Cambodians and 
Vietnamese. Others died of starvation 
and disease. 

During that time, everyone was trying 
to get out of the mountains. Because of 
our fear of the mines, we formed three 
lines to get out of the mountains. Travel 
was very slow — about 10 to 20 yards a 
night. After days of this, we met Viet- 
namese soldiers who aided us by supply- 
ing transportation for the old and sick, 
and food, water and direction to safety. 
The young, however, had to walk the full 
200-mile distance. 
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Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches served 


in our lounge ’til midnight 


Mr. ag ape 


Restaurant and Con temporary 


NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 
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Mimi White 
writes poetry 


by Maria Manzi 

One of the new faces at Northern Essex 
belongs to Mimi White, teacher of 
English composition. Besides working at 
Northern Essex, White teaches poetry at 
the Rye Library for adult and pre-school 
workshops. 

She attended the University of 
Massachusetts where she earned a 
bachelor’s degree in literature. Her 
master’s is from the University of New 
Hampshire. She has specialized in the 
study of poetry. 

A native of Newton, she moved to New 
Castle, N.H. when she married. Present- 

‘ly she resides in Rye with husband and 
two daughters — Rachel, 12, and Abby, 9. 
Asked if she could live her life over, 


would there be anything she would 
change, she said, “I would not change my 
family. I love my husband and children, 
and I’m very happy with my life. But I 
would like to stay 17 for 10 years because 
then I was fresh out of high school, and 
ready to change the world. I also wanted 
to travel more, first in this country and 
then abroad.” 

White says she stays in condition by 
walking early every morning. It’s a time 


MIMI WHITE. 
— Maria Manzi photo. 


to be alone and put together ideas for 
poems. She spends her spare time swim- 
ming, working in her garden and reading. 


She says, ‘‘Reading is as important as 
writing.” The two go hand in hand. “You 
have to read to be a good writer,’’ she 
claims. 


Pollock reports on watershed 


by John Foley 

Allan Pollock, natural science teacher 
at Northern Essex, has long been active 
in the Merrimack River Watershed Coun- 
cil, a citizens’ group focusing on the en- 
vironmental needs of the river’s 
watershed. 

At a recent interview, Pollock reported 
a significant gain for the environment has 
lately come about with the conversion of 
the Mosely Estate, Newburyport, into a 
beautiful state park. 

The 475-acre estate, which borders ap- 
proximately two miles of the river, once 
showcased a 72-room mansion. Recently, 
when the heirs decided to dispose of the 
land, there were obviously numerous op- 
tions — from residential or commercial 
development to preservation. Pollock 
says it was through the efforts of many 
that a plan was eventually worked out 
among those involved to create the park, 
which will not only offer recreation to the 
public, but also protect the watershed. 

Watershed defined 

When it rains, at a certain distance and 
height from the river, rain water runs in 
another direction to another destination. 
But all the rain water that eventually 
runs into the Merrimack River flows 
down the land sloping toward the river. 
The watershed is this land. Whatever 
goes on or in the land has a good chance 
of eventually making its way to the river, 


source of several communities’ drinking 
supply. 

The purpose of the watershed council 
is to organize people as well as 250 
businesses who share an interest in pro- 
per management of the watershed. 

Pollock says that since the early 70s, 
when environmental issues began emerg- 
ing, more than $1 billion has been spent 
just cleaning up the part of the Mer- 
rimack that lies in Massachusetts. 
Seventy-five percent of the money has 
come from federal sources. 

The sewage treatment plants in Lowell, 
Lawrence and Haverhill are just part of 
the clean-up effort. 

One of the council’s main focuses now 
is to try to convince state legislators that 
an official authority should be set up to 
oversee watershed development and 
management. He says a recent study con- 
ducted by the council on use of the river’s 
water was released in August. 

The study shows the river serves many 
people in many ways. Drinking water, of 
course, is just one use. The river supplies 
a source for hydro-electric power, fishing 
and recreation. 

The council would like to see alli these 
interests represented in an official agen- 
cy with authority over the watershed, 

“There are numerous watershed pro- 
jects always pending that would require 
careful study by such an agency,” Pollock 
said. 


The world’s a stage and one man in his time plays many parts 


Who’s who continued from page 4 


Laura Deroian (Abigail Adams): Laura 
is from Groveland and is a graduate of 
Pentucket Regional High School. She is 
a second year liberal arts major. She has 
performed at NECC in “Lysistrata” and 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” 

Donna Derosa (Tituba): Donna’s 
hometown is Boston and she went to 
Brighton High School. She is a first year 
nursing student and this is her first role. 
An adult student, Donna has four boys 
and what spare time she has is spent sing- 
ing and dancing. She thinks this is a good 
play and wants to continue acting. After 
graduating from NECC, Donna plans to 
continue nursing and work toward her 
bachelor of science degree. 

Michael Epstein (Deputy Governor 
Danforth): From Andover, Michael is a 
second year student concentrating his 
studies in psychology and sociology. Of 
“The Crucible’’ he says, “The storyline is 
good. It says something to the audience. 
This production has great potential.’ He 
appeared in ““‘The Sound of Music’’ and 
“The Mice Have Been Drinking Again”’ 
at Andover High School. After NECC he 
plans to continue his education and lists 
his interests as ‘‘women, coffee and 
alcohol.” 

Cyndi Rosa (Mary Warren): From 
North Andover and a graduate of Greater 
Lawrence Regional Vocational Technical 
High School, Cyndi is a first year liberal 
arts major. While in middle school, she 
had parts in “Summer Trouble’’ and 
“Scenes from Macbeth.” She says, “‘ ‘The 
Crucible’ is a serious play which makes 


it difficult to act in. But it seems to be 
coming along really well.’’ She plans to 
attend Boston University to further her 
acting training, pursuing her goal of 
becoming a professional actress. In her 
spare time, she enjoys skiing, dancing 
and partying. 


Molly Willey (Rebecca Nurse): As an 
adult student, Molly is a first year stu- 
dent from Lowell and has acted in local 
church and school plays. Molly says ‘“The 
Crucible” is an “excellent story and a 
great chance to act.’’ She would like to 
continue performing after NECC. A car- 
ing person, Molly says that in her spare 
time, she likes to ‘‘just be part of what’s 
going on and to help if I can.” 


William Cushing (Ezekial Cheever): 
William is a first year student in liberal 
arts, concentrating in theater and 
creative arts in preparation to “‘go on in 
the acting field and pursue an acting 
career.” His acting credits are from the 
Andover Community Theater (ACT), 
where he played the tin man in ‘‘The 
Wizard of Oz” and appeared in two or 
three minstrel shows. William is from 
Lawrence and a graduate of Greater 
Lawrence Technical School. In his spare 
time he enjoys sports and music. 

Richard J. Lawless (Giles Corey): 
Richard is a third semester business ma- 
jor from Franklin. He has the distinction 
of being cast as an old man in all three 
productions he has been a part of — 
“Lysistrata,” ‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” and now ‘The Crucible.’’ He 
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says this play calls for professional acting 
by highly experienced actors, but the col- 
lege student can do as well. After NECC, 
Richard plans to join his family’s delivery 
services business. His hobbies are bicycl- 
ing, sports and traveling. 


Mark Madden (Thomas Putnam): Mark 
is from North Andover and went to St. 
Thomas More High School in Montville, 
Conn. He is a first year liberal arts stu- 
dent and plans a career in travel and 
tourism. Mark has performed in 
“Godspell” and ‘“‘Anything Goes’’ and 
says he is happy to be working with the 
cast of “‘The Crucible.” 


Jim St. Onge (Rev. Parris): Jim is a first 
semester liberal arts student from Dracut 
where he performed in 12 one-act plays 
and two musicals at Dracut High School. 
He thinks ‘The Crucible” is a “good play 
and gets people’s minds thinking about 
how this whole business of witches 
started.’’ He would like to be a profes- 
sional actor or teach theater arts at the 
high school level. He plays the piano and 
trumpet and enjoys scary movies. 


Deborah Tilden (Ann Putnam): 
Deborah is a graduate of Haverhill High 
School and a senior liberal arts major. 
This is her first theater role. After NECC 
she wants to get a bachelor of science 
degree. She relaxes by swimming, 
reading, canoeing and working out on 
Nautilus equipment. 

Jon Karl Tritt, (lighting designer): Jon 
is from Boxford and a third year liberal 
arts student. He worked on the lighting 
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MONDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
TUESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
WEDNESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
THURSDAY 8;30 to 7:30 
FRIDAY 8:30 to 7:30 
SATURDAY 8:30 to 4:30 
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292 Main Street, Groveland 
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(includes wash, cut, blow dry, curling iron, conditioner) 


Regular Barber Shop Haircut ...... 
WALK-IN SERvee or call 372. 9011 for an Hi es 


“Haicutting 


with coupon 


for ‘‘1984,”’ “Lysistrata,” “‘The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest,” and Stillpoint 
X and XI. He has also worked on lighting 
at the Bradford Summer Theatre, Gior- 
dano’s Dinner Theatre and the Town and 
Country Playhouse. he thinks this pro- 
duction is “a challenge”’ and in his spare 
time, collects comic books and plays 
Dungeons and Dragons. 

Gary Charles Lynch (stage director): 
Gary is from Lawrence and is a graduate 
of Greater Lawrence Regional Vocational 
Technical High School He is a second 
year student who plans to transfer to 
Merrimack College to complete his 
degree. He has been involved with the 
NECC production of ‘‘Lysistrata’’ and 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” 
Gary says, “‘This will be a fine play. I 
hope the emotional impact of the actors’ 
performances can be experienced by the 
audience.’’ He is a soccer player for 
NECC. 

Patrick Loughman (John Willard): 
Patrick is a second year liberal arts ma- 
jor from Amesbury. He has been in 
‘Lysistrata’ and played the leading role 
in ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest.” 

Bill Copeland (Francis Nurse): Bill is a 
third year liberal arts student and has 
performed in “‘Lysistrata”’ and “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest.”’ He also 
writes arts reviews for the Observer. 

Noreen Bailey (Mercy Lewis) Noreen is 
a graduate of Haverhill High School. She 
is a third year liberal arts major who has 
appeared in the NECC production of 
“Curtains” and “Lysistrata.” 

Robert Chaquette (Judge Hathorne): 
Robert is a first year liberal arts student. 
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Transfer day is Nov. 26 


48 local state/private colleges represented 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
has announced that Tuesday, Nov. 26 
from 10 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. 48 
state/private local and Boston-area col- 
leges will recruit Northern Essex 
students in the college cafeteria. 

Private, local and 

Boston area college’s participating 

Participating private local and Boston 
area colleges include: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emmanuel 
College, Gordon College, Har- 
vard/Radcliffe, Lesley College, Maharishi 
International Academy, Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of 
. Technolorv. Merrimack College, Mont- 
seratt College of Visual Art, Mount 
Holyoke College, New England College, 
New Hampshire College, Northeastern 
University, Notre Dame College, Regis 
College, Rivier College, Simmons College, 
Smith College, St. Anselm’s College, 
Stonehill College, Suffolk University, 
Tufts University, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth College, Wheelock College, 
Williams College. 

State colleges are represented 

Those state colleges to be represented 
are Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 


State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. Maritime Academy, North Adams 


State College, Salem State College, 


Westfield State College, Worcester State 
College, Lowell University, University of 
Mass./. Amherst, University of 
Mass./Boston, Southeastern Mass. 
University, Keene State College, 
Plymouth State College, University of 
New Hampshire. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued t6 commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
Community Colleges, with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. 

Coyne says that less emphasis is plac- 
ed on high school records and SAT’s than 
on the Northern Essex transcript and 
faculty references. In fact; many of these 
colleges do not require the SAT’s of our 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success. 


Students need to consider the major 
and the college first. Financial considera- 
tion, although essential, is too often the 
only factor considered in choosing a col- 
lege for transfer. 


_U-Lowell sponsors seminars 


The University of Lowell is sponsoring 
Saturday admissions seminars through 
February 22, 1986, at the South Campus 
Cafeteria. Sessions are from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m. There will be informal discussions 
with members of the admissions, finan- 
cial aid and student services staffs, ques- 
tion and answer periods with department 
faculty, and campus tours. 

The schedule of remaining seminars is 
as follows: College of Health Professions 


November 8 
“‘How to Take Better Class Notes, for 
Yourself of Others’”—Linda Comeau, 
Counselor and Coordinator of Notetakers, 
N.E.C.C. Office for Students with 
Disabilities 


November 15 
“A Brief Introduction to Conversational 
Sign Language: Learn a few signs and 


Now at 
K-Mart Plaza 
Woodbury Ave. 
Portsmouth, NH 
431-5233 


Amesbury Plaza 
Rte. 110, Amesbury, MA 
388-9600 


Hampton Falls 
Shoppers Village 
Rte. 1, Hampton Falls, NH 
926-9649 


The O.S.D. 


“Brown Bag Fridays” 
Every Friday 
12:15 to 12:55 
Student Center Conference Room 
(F125, off the Tiled Lounge) 
Bring your lunch (‘‘brown bag”’ or buy it upstairs first) 
Programs start at 12:15 sharp 


You've gota 
Shoppe around. 


Take advantage of our huge selection, fast, friendly service and convenient hours at 
any of our four locations. And soon we'll have stores in Portsmouth, Methuen, 
Haverhill and Stratham. Sv no matter where you are, 
~ there'll be a Shoppe around. 


Open every day! Mon. - Sat. 9-9; Sun. 12-6 
Approaching 20,000 films in VHS and Beta format. 


“Take a movie out to your family tonight!” — 


and College of Pure and Applied Science, 
Nov. 16; College of Music and College of 
Management Science, Nov. 23; College of 
Liberal Arts and College of Engineering, 
Feb. 1; College of Pure and Applied 
Science and College of Health Profes- 
sions, Feb. 8; College of Music and Col- 
lege of Management Science, Feb. 22. 


For more information, check at the 
NECC couseling office, student center. 


have some fun,” Part II (need not to come 
to Part I)—Sherri Anderson, (See Oct. 25.) 


November 22 
“The New Move Toward Independent 
Living’’— Diane C. Mele, Coordinator of 
Services to the Deaf Community and 
other staff of the Northeast Independent 
Living Program, Lawrence, MA and 
N.E.C.C. campus office 


Raymond Shopping Ctr. 
Rte. 101, Raymond, NH 
895-3101 
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Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
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Career Workshops 


Day Division 


Day 


Workshop 
Making Career Decisions 
Making Career Decisions 


Fridays 


Wednesdays 


Date 
Nov. 6, 13 
Dec. 6, 13 


Time 
1:30-3:30 
9:30-11:30 


M.J. Pernaa, Career Counselor 


Evening Division 


Workshop Day 


Resume Writing 
Job Search Correspondence, 


Job Search Techniques 
Interviewing Techniques - 


Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 


Date 


» Nov. 14 
Nov. 21 
Dec. 5 
Dec. 12 


John Scuto, Career Counselor 


Northern Essex offers 
a variety of services 


The counseling center at Northern 
Essex is at the student center, lower level- 
carpeted lounge. The center is open 
Monday-Friday, 8:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
The telephone number is 617/374-9721, 
ext. 178 or 179. Director of Counseling is 
Betty Coyne. 

Services include academic counseling 
for information on courses and program 
requirements at the college. 

Transfer counseling is available. 
Students may find out about major re- 
quirements and transfer procedures. 


Materials and catalogs are available. A 
credential file service for student recom- 
mendations is offered. The transfer coor- 
dinator is Betty Coyne, assisted by 
volunteer transfer counselor Peter Tatro. 
Workshops and individual appoint- 
ments are available for career counseling 
coordinated by M.J. Pernaa, day division, 
and John Scuto, evening division. Scuto 
is available Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings from 4-9 p.m. at ext. 178. 
Personal advising is offered by faculty 
volunteers and graduate interns. 


Faculty volunteers offer 
special counseling services 


Sandra DeVellis is a single parent, 
instructor in child psychology and 
co-director for 15 years of a pre-school 
program, who would love to share ex- 
periences with other parents. We are all 
experts in this area of our life and have 
something to offer others. She is also 
available for cqunseling- and supports 


parenting problems. 


Day and time: Monday and Wednesday 
from 8:30 to 9 and 10 and 11 a.m.;.Thurs- 
day from 8 to 9 a.m.; and Friday, 8:30 to 
9 a.m. in Room C370, or call phone ext. 
211; or contact the counseling office, 
Room F-118 student center, 374-0721 ext. 
178. 
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Cindy Crivaro is not a lawyer, but she 
has earned her master’s degree in criminal 
justice. She has done extensive research 
and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. THIS 
IS NOT A SCHEDULED GROUP. 

Day and time: Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday, from 10:00 to 11:00 a.m. (by 
appointment only). Appointments can be 
made in the counseling office (one day in 


advance) Room F118 at ext. 178, student 
center; or call phone ext. 161 in Room 
C-364. 


a ME Ee a ee eee 


Behavioral science faculty members are 
available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, please come to 
the counseling center, Room F-118, stu- 
dent center or call 374-0721, ext. 178 or 
179. The counselors’ schedules for 
appointments are as follows: 


e Jim Bradley — Tuesday, 11:00 a.m. 
to noon. A 

* Bill O’Rourke — Tuesday, 12 to 1 
p.m. 

¢ Paula Strangie — Monday. Wednes- 
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TALENT 
SCOUTS 


New company seeks 
exceptional students for 


“Pilot Program” 
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evaluations. © 
WRITE TO: 


President 
Polaris Enterprises Corp. 
80 Independence Ave. 
Quincy, MA 02169 
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interpersonal ability, and 
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day and Friday from 11 a.m. to noon. 

e John Whittle — Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 9 to 10 a.m. 

Peter Flynn is available as a back-up to 
the above mentioned counselors. 

The schedules listed above for the 
behavioral science faculty members for 
personal advising are flexible. If you wish 
to see a personal counselor and you are 
not available during the dates and times 
above, please come to the counseling 
office and we will make other 
arrangements. 


HELP WANTED! 
—Typists— 


$500 weekly at home! 
WRITE: P.O. Box 975 
Elizabeth, NJ 07207 


MEXICAN GIFTS — Fine imported 
Mexican gifts from former 
wholesaler. Etched glass/brass 
boxes, stone/brass boxes, and onyx 
collectibles, vases, jewelry, etc. Call 
.Mel or Marsha for appointment. 

372-5076 


Sports 
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Lady Knights open 
new season Nov. 12 


by John Foley 

Women’s varsity basketball will open 
its ’85-’86 season Nov. 12 at home against 
Emerson College. 

Their season involves more than two 
dozen games spanning two semesters. 

The Lady Knights compete in three 
conferences and their schedule includes 
contests with some four-year institutions. 

Only one of the 11-women roster played 
on last year’s team, which compiled a 
16-13 overall record. 

Woodbury says team has talent 

The team may look inexperienced, but 
the situation is quite the contrary, accor- 
ding to Head Coach Andrea Woodbury, 
now in her second year at the helm. 

“Every girl on this year’s squad has 
played high school ball. Compared to last 
year we’re a much more balanced team,”’ 
Woodbury says. “‘Last year we had some 
girls who were very good, and some who 
had never played before.”’ 

“We have a lot of talented girls this 
year and I expect all of them will see a 
lot of playing time,’’ the coach predicts. 

Because the team is so equally talented, 
Woodbury expects the starting five to 
change often. 


She admits her team is shorter than 
most of the competition, but adds that 
hers is an extremely quick team, and if 
they can get their share of rebounds, their 
quickness will offset any height 
disadvantage. 

She is optimistic about the coming 
season. It’s awhile before the season 
opener and practices have gone well. 

Games begin Nov. 12 

Woodbury expects her team to be in 
shape and ready to contend when it takes 
the floor Tuesday night Nov. 12 at 6:30. 

The season opener against Emerson 
will be played at the Haverhill High 
School Gym, starting time is 6:30. 

All other home games will be played 
here at Northern Essex with all starting 
times at 6 p.m. Except the last two, Feb. 
19 and 21 which will start at 7 and 6:30 
p.m. respectively. Schedules can be ob- 
tained at the gym. 

Team members are Deborah Bannon, 
Siiri Bantz, Dorianne Beckford, Joan 
Bushnell, Sharyn Carbone, Denise Com- 
eau, Michelle Hart-Miller, Jill Her- 
chenroder, Elizabeth Herling, Iliana 
Monroy, and Jill Proposki. 


Men Knights begin basketball 


The Men Knights’ first two games will 
be played away. The team faces Quinsiga- 
mond Community College Nov. 12 and 
Daniel Webster College Nov. 15. 

Two home games are slated for Nov. 18 
and 20. The Knights will play Massasoit 


Community College and Bunker Hill 
Community College. 

Coach Mike Rowinski anticipates a 
strong showing. The next issue of the 
Observer will publish a full report on 
men’s varsity. 


Northern Essex Community College Alumni Association will have 
its third annual five-mile Cross Country Classic Road Race Sunday, 
Nov. 10, at the Haverhill campus at 10:30 a.m. 

Pre-registration is $5 and registration the day of the race will be 
$6. Prizes include a Sheraton-Tara Weekend donated by Basset Tours, 


, 


DIMITRY DOWKOPULOS and LANCE RUSSMAN collect trophies for winning the 


Foos Ball tournament at the student center game room Oct. 25. 


a week’s free usage at Cedardale Health Club, t-shirts to the first 100 
runners, plus awards and prizes to the top finishers in all age 


categories. 


For further information, contact Dottie Holmes, 374-0721, ext. 172, 


— Jeff Jones photo. 


or the alumni director, 374-0721, ext. 124. 


—File photo. 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONwill host its | 
THIRD ANNUAL 
FIVE MILE SCENIC 


ROAD RACE 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1985 
10:30 a.m on the Northern Essex campus 


PLEASE MAIL COMPLETED FORM WITH $5 ENTRY FEE TO: 
Alumni Director, Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 
(Make checks payable to NECC Alumni Association) 


In consideration of your accepting my entry, I hereby for myself, heirs and ad- 
ministrators, waive and release any and all rights and claims for damages that I may 
have against Northern Essex Community College Alumni Association or any others 
associated with this race, their representatives, successors or assignees for any and 
all injuries suffered by me before, during and after this event. (If under the age of 
18, this form must be co-signed by a parent or legal guardian.) 


Arius ered rk aman ye venereal Vii iy ek Ape). Se ® OPEN TO ALL AGES e 

Address — City —- Zip — Pre-registration $5.00 Day of Race $6.00 
Telephone No. ea ese, TROPHIES AND AWARDS GIVEN 
Signature Ce-signature — IN ALL AGE CATEGORIES — 


1985-86 Women’s Basketball Schedule 


1985-86 Men’s Basketball Schedule | =. 


Day Date Opponent Where Time Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Sun. Nov. 3 Women’s Jamboree TBA TBA Sat. Nov. 2 GBSCC Jamboree TBA Noon 
Tue. Nov. 12 Emerson College NECC 6:30 p.m. Tues. Nov. 12 Quinsigamond C.C. Away 7 p.m. 
i Nov. 15 Daniel Webster College Away 6 p.m. Fri. Nov. 15 Daniel Webster College Away 8 p.m. 
Nov. 18 Massasoit C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Mon) Nov. 18 Massasoit C.C. NECC 8 p.m. 
Wed. Nov. 20 Becker Jr. College NECC 6 p.m. Wed. Nov. 20 Bunker Hill C.C. NECC. 8 p.m. 
Sat. Nov. 23 Cape Cod C.C. NECC 2 p.m. Thur. Nov. 21 Hesser Jr. College Away 7 p.m. 
Mon. Nov. 25 Mitchell Jr. College Away 7 p.m. Sat. Nov. 23 Cape Cod C.C. NECC 4 p.m. 
Tue. Nov. 26 Wentworth Institute Away 6 p.m. Mon. ‘Nov. 25 Mass. College of Art NECC- 7pm. 
Wed. Nov. 27 Quincy Jr. College NECC . 8p.m. 
Tue. Dec. 3 Rivier College NECC 6 p.m. Wed. Dec. 4 Middlesex C.C. Away 8 p.m. 
Wed. Dec. 4 Middlesex C.C. Away 6 p.m. Thur. Dec. 5 North Shore C.C. NECC 8 p.m. 
Thur. Dec. 5 North Shore C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Sat. Dec. 7 Roxbury C.C. Away 8 p.m. 
Sat. Dec. 7 Roxbury C.C. Away 6 p.m. Tues. Dec. 10 Becker Jr. College NECC 8 p.m. 
Thur, Dec. 12 Mass Bay C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Thur. Dec. 12 Mass. Bay. C.C. NECC 8 p.m. 
Fri. Dec. Endicott College Away 6 p.m. Wed. Jan. 15 Mass. College Pharmacy Away 8pm. 
Mon. Jan. 20 Mass. College of Art Away 7 p.m. ee 
Wed. Jan. Mass College of Pharmacy Away 6 p.m. Wed. Jan. 22 Quinsigamond c.C. _* NECC 7 p.m. 
Mon. Jan. Wentworth Institute NECC 6 p.m. Fri. Jan. 24 Bunker Hill C.C. Away 7 p.m. 
Thur. Jan. Rivier College Away 7 p.m. Mon. Jan. 27 Mass College Pharmacy NECC 8 p.m. 
Mon. Jan. Mass College of Pharmacy NECC 6 p.m. Tues. Jan. 28 Cape Cod C.C. Away 7 p.m 
Tues. Jan. Cape Cod C.C. Away 5 p.m. Fri. Jan. 31 Quincy Jr. College Away 8 p.m 
Sat. Feb. 1 Daniel Webster College NECC 8 p.m 
Sat. Feb. Daniel Webster College NECC 6 p.m. Tues. Feb. 4 Massasoit C.C. Away 8 p.m 
Mon. Feb. Emerson College Away 7 p.m. Fri. Feb. 7 Middlesex C.C. NECC 8 p.m 
Feb. Massasoit Away 7 p.m. Sat. Feb. 8 Matatuck Tournament Away TBA 
Feb. Middlesex C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Sun. Feb. 9 Matatuck Tournament Away TBA 
Feb. Roxbury C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Tues. Feb. 11 Roxbury C.C. NECC 8 p.m 
Feb. | North Shore C.C. Away 6 p.m. Thur. Feb. 13 North Schore C.C. Away 8 p.m 
Feb. Mass Bay C.C. Away 1 p.m. Sat. Feb. 15 Mass. Bay C.C. Away 3 p.m 
Feb. Mitchell Jr. College NECC 7 p.m. Sat. Feb. 22 MCCAC Tournament TBA TBA 
Feb. Endicott College NECC 6:30 p.m. Sun. Feb. 23 MCCAC Tournament TBA TBA 
Feb. MCCAC Tourney TBA - TBA Thur. Feb. 27 GBSCC Tournament TBA TBA $ 
Feb. MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA Sat. March 1 GBSCC Tournament TBA TBA 
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JUDY TYE instructs creative experience for early childhood education students 


in costume making. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Paralegal scholarship offered 


A $100 paralegal studies scholarship 
will be awarded at the end of the fall 
semester. To be eligible to apply for the 
scholarship, a student must have com- 
pleted or be in the process of completing 
(this semester) at least 30 credits of the 
paralegal program; have completed at 
least two law specialty courses; have a 
cumulative grade average of above 3.0; 
and be recommended by a member of the 
paralegal faculty. 

All eligible applications will be review- 
ed by the Paralegal Faculty. Considera- 
tion will be given to a student’s academic 
achievement, to his faculty recommenda- 
tion, and to the student’s contributions 
to the college and to the paralegal pro- 
gram. Where applicants are deemed 
equally meritorious, preference will be 


given to students who have financial 
need. 

Students may initiate the application 
process using scholarship application 
forms available from the coordinator of 
paralegal studies, Heather Peterson- 
Knott, liberal arts building, room 378. 
Applications must be submitted to the 
coordinator on or before 4 p.m. Dec. 6. 


Notification of the award will be made 
on or about Dec. 20. The amount of the 
award will be forwarded to the Northern 
Essex Community College bursar’s office 
for payment of fees and tuition. 

Presentation of the scholarship to the 
successful applicant will be made at the 
first paralegal club meeting in the spring 
semester. 


ents play dress 
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p for Halloween 


a hitman 


READY for the Halloween party. — Fred Samia photo. 


Overseas academic semester 


for Northern Essex students 


Did you know, there. are Northern Essex students spending 
an academic semester at overseas institutions? 

This exciting opportunity for high quality, low cost overseas 
academic program is available for all our students. Consider stu- 
dying in any one of the following countries: 


Ireland Denmark Spain 
Israel England Sweden 
Italy France Switzerland 
Mexico Germany 


Interested? Financial aid and scholarship funds are available. 
Seize the opportunity and begin the application process now. 
A minimum of six months advance planning is necessary. 

Contact: Usha Sellers, Room C-390, Extension 190 or 194 


Vou meet the 
most interesting 
peaopie... 


... Aliens, elves, wizards, clumsy 
barbarians, star pirates and even a super 
powered hero or two, all in 


EPIC 
COMICS: 


for the reader who wants something new. 
They’re available at 


CHRIS’ COMICS 
522 SO.BROADWAY 
SALEM, N.H. 
(603)898-4151 OR 
851 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
SEABROOK, N.H. 
(603)474-2283 


Swords of the Swashbucklers: TM & © 1985 Bill Mantlo and Jackson Guice. 
TM & © 1985 Marvel Comics Group. All rights reserved. 


